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TuHere is a secret something in the 
biography of men of superior talents, 
which awakens the attention, excites 
the admiration, and commands the 
reverence of every intelligent mind. 
In pursuing their march to the temple 
of fame, we pause, while on 
the stream of time, to watch - 
gress, and to survey with interesting 
solicitude the various incidents 

mark their career along the beaten 
paths of life; and we notice with 


eager discrimination the influence of 


those co-operating causes, which con- 
spire to dignify their route, and lead 
them to that elevation where they re- 
ceive their well-earned crowns of un- 
fading triumph. 


Erected on a mountain, the temple. 


of fame is a conspicuous object 
surrounding spectators; and among 
a poet of or tpn ete 
turers, the irings nius 
attractive inflaence. The base of this 
mountain, multitudes have approach- 
ed, and many among them have begun 
to scale its sides. 

Among the legitimate candidates 
for those honours which posterity 
will award, science, in her various 
branches, can boast many iilustrious 
sons. In the metaphysical depart- 
ment we read the name of Dagald 
Stewart, in the chemical that of Sir 
Humphry Davy, and in the mathe- 
matical, holding a conspicuous rank, 
appears the name of Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory. Already has the trumpet 
of fame repeatedly sounded their 
names ; but such is the state of things, 
that their mortal career must termi- 
nate, before its final blast can give 
completion to their apotheosis. In 
= full blaze of unclouded splen- 

our,— 


“ These suns of glory please not till theyset.” 
No. 57.—Vot 5. 


; guished himself as an 





, 1774, of respectable pa- 
like most other children 
ces, he received his first 
maschoolmistress. At 
an early age; however, he was remov- 
ed from this infant seminary, and 
placed under the care of Mr, Richard 
Weston, then master of the most re- 
spectable boarding-school in that part 
of the country.. Of this gentleman it 
is but just to state, that, in addition 
to his celebrity for success 
ceptor, having been a i Mr, 
Landen, one of the most eminent of 
British m cis he distin- 


he distin 
wee Ladies’ Diary, about the year 
Fes: ise eae: te 


fal master, he remi temor twelve _ 
years, during h time he read 
much, thought miore, and made a con- 
siderable proficiency in various de- 
partments of science and intellectual 
acquirements; but more particularly 
so, in that branch of which he is at 
once an ornament and a professor. 

On one particular occasion, when 
not more than seven years of age, he 
happened to hear his father read toa 
lady, the following passage from Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost :— 


«« — That mast end us, that must be our cure, 
To be no more. Sad cure! for who would lose, 
Though fall of pain, this intellectaal being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To — rather, swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion?” 

Book II. tine 145—151. 


On hearing these lines, a new world 
3D 
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seemed to open itself to his imagina- 
tion; his speculations were set afloat 
on the abstract nature of eternity, and 
on simple duration considered as an 
attribute of Deity. The mighty sub- 
ject, however, was too vast for his 
comprehension, and too subtile for 
his researches. The more he medi- 
tated on it, the more he became be- 
wildered in the labyrinth, and fatigued 
with the contemplation. The hold 
which it had taken of his mind was so 
firm, that he could not cast it off, and 
yet he could not pursue it to any sa- 
tisfactory issue. Having acquired 
some knowledge of figures, he first 
thought that a connection might be 
traced between numeral infinity and 
endless duration ; and this stimulated 
chim to study arithmetic with more in- 
tenseness, hoping that he should soon 
reach a point that would solve the dif- 
ficulty with which he found himself 
perplexed: but this ended in disap- 
pointment, or only led him to suppose 
that a knowledge of the generalizing 
properties of algebra, and especially 
those of infinite series, would crown 
his wishes with success. Having 
vainly toiled in these pursuits, an in- 
sulated sentence in Harris’s Hermes 
induced. him to seek it in the princi- 
ples of universal grammar. This in 
time gave to a note in Rohault’s 
Physics, which induced him to search 
for relief from the load with which his 
mind was burdened, in thé works of 
—: and in the profound but in- 
ing controversial papers which 
passed between Clarke and Leibnitz: 
bat to these speculations he ‘‘ found 
no end,” his inquiries being ‘‘ in wan- 
dering mazes lost.” Thus, through a 
succession of years, his mind was op- 
pressed with this metaphysical diffi- 
eulty, which haunted him by day and 
by night, stimulating him to seek a 
solution in the most multifarious read- 
ing, without knowing how to make a 
oo oy selection among the numerous 
ooks which fell in his way, and with- 
out having courage to develop his feel- 
ings to any one who might have ren- 
dered him assistance. Such with Dr. 
Gregory was the dawn of intellect at 
the early age of seven years ! 
Pursuing his studies under Mr. 
Weston, and making a rapid progress 
in learning, he was soon taught to at- 
tempt giving solutions to the critical, 
philosophical, and mathematical ques- 
tions proposed from year to year in 
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the Ladies’ and Gentleman’s Diaries, 
and other publications of a similar 
nature. Hence, instead of confining 
his attention to one department of li- 
terature, he was, from these incidental 
circumstances, led to take a wider 
range ; although the bent of his genius 
and concurring events tended most to 
his cultivation of mathematical know- 
ledge. 

Being usually at the head of his 
class, and generally aa adept in those . 
juvenile athletic exercises, which, in 
moments of relaxation, Mr. Weston 
encouraged, he became a great fa- 
vourite, and was indulged with the 
unrestrained use of his master’s libra- 
ry, being permitted to sleep in the 
room, surrounded by volumes which 
his ardent mind was ever anxious to 
devour. With these advantages, he 
soon became a midnight student, de- 
voting those hours to learning which 
too many, under similar circum- 
stances, waste either in idleness or 
sluggish repose, and by this means 
his reading became sedulous and ex- 
tensive. 

Among the books which he read 
most eagerly at this time, the follow- 
ing are worthy the notice of all who 
may peruse this memoir :—Harris’s 
Hermes, Berkeley’s Minute Philoso- 
pher, Pliny’s Letters, Polybius, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Locke’s Conduct of the 
Understanding, Wallis’s Arithmetica 
Infinitorum, Keill’s Introductio ad Ve- 
ram Physicam, Martin’s Young Gen- 
tleman and Lady’s Philosophy, Mar- 
tin’s Philology, Martin’s Philosophia 
Britannica, Ward’s Mathematician’s 
Guide, T. Simpson’s Geometry, and 
Hutton’s Mensuration. Strange as 
the effort and the taste may seem, for 
a mere boy, he read most of these 
works quite through, and the rest in 
cansiderable portions, before he was 
fifteen. In addition to this, having 
an idea that several of them were 
scarce, he transcribed very largely 
from them, rising early in the summer 
mornings for this express purpose. 
His improvement keeping pace with 
his industry, he soon became the re- 
puted focus of knowledge among his 
companions, to many of whom, during 
the last two years of his being at 
school, he imparted instruction; and 
even assisted the usher, who on seve- 
ral points, especially of general infor- 
mation, was much his inferior. 

On quitting school, he continued 
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his course of reading with unremitting 
assiduity, sometimes purchasing, and 
at others borrowing books for that 
purpose. Having attained the age of 
nineteen, he made his first attempt as 
an author. He then composed “ Les- 
sons Astronomical and Philosophical, 
for the Amusement and Instruction of 
British Youth.” Being unwilling, 
however, to commit himself before the 
public without receiving the best ad- 
vice he could obtain, he introduced 
himself to the Earl of Carysfort, whose 
seat at Elton Hall was within a few 
miles of Mr. Gregory’s residence. 
Happily he had made an admirable 
choice in the friend whom he thus pre- 
sumed to consult. This nobleman, 
the favourite pupil of Bishop Watson, 
was as remarkable for his kindness, 
affability, and generosity, as for his 
extensive acquaintance with literature 
and science, his fine taste, and correct 
judgment. 

Meeting with a polite and pleasing 
reception, our embryo author left his 
manuscript with the noble earl, who 
shortly afterwards returned it with 
many hints for the improvement of the 
lessons. Nor did his kindness termi- 
nate here: in frequent interviews af- 
terwards, he gave the young student 
some valuable directions as to the 
best course of reading to be pursued ; 
and from that time to the present, he 
has honoured him with his warm and 
Steady friendship. The juvenile per- 
formance which thus served as an in- 
troduction to this nobleman has been 
very successful as a school-book, and 
has passed through several editions. 

At the age of twenty, Mr. Gregory 
prepared a treatise on the sliding rule, 
and its most useful applications. The 
manuscript was offered to a London 
bookseller, who, to ascertain its utili- 
ty, referred it to Dr. Hutton for his 
Opinion. The Doctor, on returning it,. 
spoke highly of the work as being sci- 
entific and accurate, but, knowing 
that the subject was not sufficiently 
interesting to ensure an extensive 
sale, recommended that it should not 
be published. This circumstance, 
however, gave birth to a correspond- 
ence, and afterwards to a friendship, 
between this eminent man and the 
author, which has only recently been 
terminated by the hand of death. 

About this time, in 1794 or 1795, 
Mr. Gregory became acquainted with 
some distinguished students at Cam- 
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bridge, one of whom is the present 
solicitor general, Sir J. S. Copley. 
Prior to this period, he had cast a fa- 
vourable eye towards one of our uni- 
versities, and his acquaintance with 
these gentlemen tended to increase 
his desires to pursue his studies in 
this august seminary. Partly by con- 
versation and partly by correspond- 
ence, they explained to him the sub- 
stance and extent of the whole course 
which was then pursued by an under- 
graduate of Trinity or St. John’s Col- 
lege, one of which they urged him to 
enter. Besides this, they sent him 
copies of the most profound and re- 
condite treatises, such as would re- 
uire the closest application and stua- 
y, separating, by marginal references 
and other directions, those portions. 
which might be omitted on the first 
reading, from those which it was ne- 
cessary to explore to the bottom, 
Availing himself of those helps, he re- 
newed his studies with increased ar- 
dour, intending shortly to commence 
a college life; but while looking for- 
ward, with javenile anticipations, to 
honourable degrees, fellowships, in- 
fluence, and distinction, a new train 
of thought arising from the course of 
his reading, dissolved the phantom, 
and caused him to relinquish these 
pleasing but delusive dreams. 

Among the books which at this time 
fell under his inspection, were several 
brought into recent circulation in con- 
sequence of the proceedings institated 
in the university of Cambridge against 
Mr. William Frend, then a fellow and 
tutor of Jesus College. These books 
consisted of Blackburne’s Confession- 
al, Burnett’s Own Times, Dyer on 
Subscription, Hartley on Man, &c, 
and a small pamphlet by Mr. Frend, 
entitled ‘‘ An Exhortation to the In- 
habitants of Cambridge, to turn from 
the false worship of three Gods, to the 
worship of the one true God.” Young 
and inexperienced, though accustom- 
ed to scrutinize propositions with 
rigour, the confident assertions of this 
pamphlet impressed the mind of Mr. 
Gregory with all the force of demon- 
stration, and he became a ready con- 
vert to Socinianism. 

This change, however, was too sud- 
den to be permanent; for, notwith- 
standing his natural ardour, being a 
tolerably close self-observer, he was 
much shocked at the tone of intem- 
perance, and conscious infallibility, 
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and also with the contempt for the 
ignorance of others, with which he too 
often conducted his discussions in fa- 
vour of the opinions he had embrac- 
ed. Observing, likewise, how utterly 
inconsistent the spirit which then 
actuated him was with what he, not- 
withstanding, regarded as Christian 
humility, he resolved to quit the tor- 
rent by which he had been borne 
along, and, uninfluenced by any thing 
but those truths to which calm and 
impartial inquiry might lead, proceed 
to institute a deliberate investigation, 
and to abide by the result. This ex- 
amination he pursued patiently, and 
with earnest prayer, appealing, not 
to human systems, but to the Inspired 
records. In consequence of this, he 
was led by the divine blessing to the 
cordial adoption of those sacred 
truths, which are the distinguishing 
’ characteristics of the gospel. These 
he has ever since retained; and, from 
the press, and in rendering support to 
many benevolent institutions, he has 
invariably shewn himself their zealous 
and able advocate. 

Transient, however, as was the im- 
pression produced by Mr. Frend’s 
pamphlet, it was not so with regard 
to the other publications. Dr. Hart- 
ley’s observations on the inexpedien- 
cy of requiring subscription to articles 
of religion, produced a train of 
thought and inquiry, which, the more 
Mr, Gregory pursued, the more it in- 
creased his scruples, not only against 
subscription, but even against matri- 
culation, since this required an en- 
gagement to observe the college sta- 
tutes, which, as he had learnt from 
Dr. Paley, were “ in some cases un- 
lawful, in others impracticable, in 
others useless, in others inconve- 
nient.” 

Mr. Gregory’s mind having received 
these impressions, he soon formed a 
resolution not to ‘proceed to college, 
and consequently he abandoned all 
thoughts of becoming a minister in 
the Establishment. He then glanced 
towards the dissenting communities ; 
but here he found obstacles not 
easy tosurmount. Entertaining some 
peculiarities in his views, he regarded 
both the discipline of the episcopal 
church, and the democratic govern- 
ment of the orthodox dissenting 
churches, as deviating greatly from 
the primitive pattern ; and thus, from 
conscientious motives, relinquished 





all thoughts of becoming a minister, 
either in the former, or among the 
latter. 

But notwithstanding this mental 
revolution, about 1798 Mr. Gregory 
repaired to Cambridge, not indeed to 
enter the university, but, we believe, to 
assist the editor of a provincial paper: 
this, however, not being very conge- 
nial to his taste, he relinquished after 
a few months. He then opened a 
bookseller’s shop, aud announced his 
intention of teaching mathematics, in- 
tending, by the adoption of this two- 
fold plan, ultimately to follow tiat 
separately which promised the greatest 
success. Soon meeting with much 
encouragement, ‘both in the univer- 
sity and the town, at the end of 
about one year he disposed of his 
books, and devoted his whole time 
and talents to his duties as a pre- 
ceptor. 

During his residence at Cambridge, 
he was countenanced and encouraged 
by several distinguished members of 
the university, and this paved the way 
to many pleasing and profitable en- 
gagements among the under gradu- 
ates. During his abode in Cam- 
bridge, he was also honoured with the 
friendship of that eminent and excel- 
lent minister of the gospel, the Rev. 
Robert Hall, then pastor of a congre- 
gation in that place, through whose 
kindness he was introduced to many 
pious and intelligent persons, for 
whom he has ever since retained a 
most cordial esteem. Of the religious 
and literary connections ‘which he 
formed while residing in Cambridge, 
he always speaks with the most pleas- 
ing emotions, and cherishes the re- 
membrance with peculiar delight. 

In the spring of 1801 he wrote a 
treatise on astronomy, which he dedi- 
cated to his friend Dr. Hutton. This 
work, which was published in one 
volume octavo, was received by the 
public with the respect which it me- 
rited. It was noticed in the Monthly 
and other reviews, in a manner highly 
flattering to an author’s vanity; and 
in the Philosophical Magazine it was 
characterized as ‘‘ the best practical 
work on the subject published since 
the days of Leadbeater.” But with 
all these encomiums, and although it 
commanded an extensive sale, the 
author was not altogether satisfied 
with it. He always describes it as a 
hasty performance, drawn up during 
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his leisure ‘hours in less than four 
months, and with inadequate know- 
ledge. To remedy this, he long me- 
ditated a new work on the subject, 
which would include the exceliences 
of the preceding, with such additions 
as time and observation had enabled 
him to make; but from this he was 
finally deterred on the appearance of 
Professor Woodhouse’s Astronomy. 

But how imperfect soever this work 
might appear in the author’s estima- 
tion, its merits were sufficient to bring 
him into notice among the London 
booksellers, and to procure for him 
many literary proposals. In the year 
1802, on the death of that eminent 
mathematician, the Rev. Charles 
Wildbore, the Stationers’ Company 
consigned to Mr. Gregory the editor- 
ship of the Gentleman’s Diary, and 
another of their almanacs. About the 
same time he undertook the general 
editorship of the PANTOLOGIA, a com- 
prehensive dictionary of arts and sci- 
ences. Upon this work he immedi- 
ately commenced his labours, although 
its publication did not actually begin 
until March, 1808. 

In the year 1802, as the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich was about 
to be considerably enlarged, in conse- 
quence of the augmentation of the 
Royal Artillery, occasioned by the 
Irish Union, a mathematical master 
was wanted. This office, in the month 
of December, principally through the 
instrumentality of Dr. Hutton, with 
whom Mr. Gregory had long kept up 
@ scientific correspondence, he was 
invited to accept, and to join the 
establishment.. Conceiving the offer 
to be both honourable and advantage- 
ous, he accepted the invitation, and, 
removing to Woolwich, immediately 
after the Christmas vacation entered 
upon his academical daties. Since 
that time he has been gradually pro- 
moted through the intermediate stages 
to the professor’s chair, which he now 
fills with increasing reputation to him- 
self, and distinguished advantage to 
that important seminary, in which 
Simpson and Hutton had long before 
so honourably presided. 

Shortly after Mr. Gregory’s removal 
to Woolwich, he received from Mares- 
chal College, Aberdeen, the degree of 

1.A. This was entirely unsought on 
his part. He had indeed, and still has, 
among its learned professors, many va- 
luable correspondents and friends ; but 





this honour, instead of emanating from 
friendship, was a tribute of respect 
which they thought his merits had a 


Lright to claim. After a lapse of three 


or four years, on presenting this col- 
lege with a copy of his Mechanics, and 
the first volume of his Pantologia, he 
received the further degree of LL.D. 
which finally ratified that favourable 
opinion which had been avowed by 
the previous attestation. 

Although Dr. Gregory’s professional 
duties required uawearied applica- 
tion, he found time to compose his 
celebrated “ Treatise of Mechanics in 
Theory and Practice,” in three octavo 
volumes, of which the first edition ap- 
peared in 1806. The best character 
of this work may be found in the nu- 
merous editions through which it has 
passed, and the extensive sale it con- 
tinues to command in England, on the 
continent of Europe, and in the Unit- 
ed States. By competent judges this 
has always been considered as a mas- 
terly performance, and the lapse of 
time has only augmented its reputa- 
tion. In addition to the above work, 
during the first two years afier his re- 
moval to Woolwich, Dr. Gregory’s 
leisure hours were employed in trans- 
lating papers from the Latin and 
French languages, as they originally 
appeared in the early volumes of the 
Philosophical Transactions. These 
translations were designed for an 
abridgment of that voluminous work, 
which had been undertaken by Doc- 
tors Hutton, Pearson, and Shaw, and 
which was then in course of publica- 
tion. 

In the year 1807, Dr. Gregory’s 
translation from the French, of M. 
Haiiy’s Elementary Treatise on Na- 
tural Philosophy, made its appearance, 
in two octavo volumes. This elegant 
work had been extensively circulated 
in France; and the translation, which 
is neat and faithful, and enriched with 
copious notes describing several dis- 
coveries made by many British phi- 
losophers, but not mentioned by Haiiy, 
has met with a favourable reception 
on this side the channel. 

About this period of Dr. Gregory’s 
life, he wrote many articles in four or 
five of the principal reviews; he also 
took a considerable share in conduct- 
ing the “ Retrospect of Philosophi- 
cal and Mechanical Discoveries,” a 
quarterly publication of much merit, 
and of great utility ; and it is worthy 
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of remark, that these multifarious and 
laborious works were prosecuted by 
him, at a time when his engagements 
at the Royal Military Academy claim- 
ed seven hours of his time each day, 
four days in every week. His inde- 
fatigable industry, however, greatly 
impaired his health, and made in- 
roads on his constitution, which, 
though naturally vigorous and strong, 
was ina’equate to such unremitting 
exertions. 

The vublication of the Pantologia 
commenced with the year 1808. O 
this work Dr. Gregory was the gene- 
ral editor; and in addition to the du- 
ties of this department, we learn from 
the preface, that more than half the 
articles were prepared by himself. 
The remaining portions were princi- 
pally furnished by his coadjutors and 
friends, Dr. J. M. Good, and Mr. New- 
ton Bosworth; though several detach- 
ed pieces were contributed by other 
individuals. This work, which is 
comprehended in twelve thick and 
closely printed royal octavo volumes, 
was finished in 1813. 

In the spring of 1811, Dr. Gregory, 
in conjunction with his invariable 
friend, Dr. Hutton, published, prima- 
rily for the use of the Royal Military 
Academy, a third volume of “A 
Course of Mathematics,” of which also 
he composed about one half.~ This 
volume has been received by the en- 
lightened and scientific classes, with 
that respect which is due to its merits. 
Immediately on its completion, Dr. 
Gregory undertook a work that has 
proved highly interesting and valuable 
to the Christian world. This was his 
justly celebrated *‘ Letters on the Evi- 
dences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion,” in two volumes. 
This work, the history of which ap- 
pears in its preface, is one of the best 
performances on the subject that the 
English language contains. It has 
been extensively circulated in Great 
Britain, America, and India: a fourth 
edition was published during the last 
year. These letters, on their first ap- 

earance, were elaborately reviewed 
in several of our periodical journals ; 
but in none with more justice, ele- 
gance, and masterly discrimination, 
than in the Eclectic Review for 1812, 
p. 189, 190. 

During the years 1815 and 1816, 
Dr. Gregory became extensively en- 
gaged with the select committee of 





artillery officers, in making experi- 
ments on gannery, chiefly in reference 
to the velocity of projectiles under 
different circumstances. These, it is 
understood, are still continued at in- 
tervals; but although they have been 
noticed in some of the Philosophical 
French journals, no account of them 
has hitherto been made public in this 
country. ‘ 

It is well known, that for many years 
Colonel Mudge and Captain Colby’ 
had been employed in making a tri- 


f| gonometrical survey of England and 


Wales. It appears that attempts had 
been made, in several vehicles of sci- 
entific information, to depreciate the 
value of this national work, by circu- 
lating doubts respecting its aceuracy. 
This was done at a time when Colonel 
Mudge, through ill health, was unable 
to defend himself. Dr. Gregory, at the 
earnest request of the conductors of 
this important undertaking, boldly 
stepped forward to repel its assail- 
ants, by exposing their sophistry, and 
counteracting their design. To ac- 
complish this, in 1815 he published 
‘“A Collection of Dissertations and 
Letters, tending either to impugn or 
to defend the work of Col. Mudge and 
Capt. Colby.” The event was, that 
his exertions so completely stemmed 
the torrent, and turned the tide of 
public opinion, that the work soon 
acquired a degree of celebrity, which, 
richly as it deserved it, it never 
enjoyed before, but which it has ever 
since maintained. Of the essential 
services which he thus rendered to 
the cause he espoused, the above gen- 
tlemen were deeply sensible. 

In 1816, Dr. Gregory laid before 
the world his “‘ Elements of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, with their 
Applications;” and in the following 
year, he published anonymously “ A 
Dissertation on Weights and Mea- 
sures, and the best means of revising 
them.” The former is highly esteem- 
ed as a valuable treatise ; and the lat- 
ter, which is sold by Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy, contains much curious 
and interesting information. 

Alert, enterprising, and zealous for 
the honour of his country, in the sum- 
mer of 1817, Dr. Gregory accompa- 
nied M. Biot and Capt. Colby to the 
Shetland Islands, in order to make 
some astronomical observations and 
experiments with pendulums, in refe- 
rence to that long agitated, and highly 
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interesting problem—the figure of the 
earth. Itis to be lamented that the 
foreign associate of our English ob- 
servers, though a man of distinguish- 
ed talents, was too impetuous in his 
disposition, and too much under the 
influence of national prejudice, to 
allow all the advantages to flow from 
this scientific expedition which might 
fairly have been anticipated. Dr. 
Gregory published a brief account of 
the result of his own observations, in 
Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine: but 
we believe he has hitherto abstained 
from giving any public exhibition of 
the unpleasant circumstances which 
then occurred. On their journey 
northward, Dr. Gregory and M. Biot 
were made honorary freemen of the 
city of Aberdeen, and treated with 
every mark of attention and respect ; 
and on his return from Balta, the 
northernmost Shetland isle, Dr. Gre- 
gory, tarrying awhile in Aberdeen to 
make further observations and expe- 
riments, embraced the pleasing op- 
portunity of renewing his friendly in- 
tercourse with the learned professors 
of the two colleges in that place. 

Prior to this time, Dr. Gregory had 
for several years prepared two alma- 
nacs for the Stationers’ Company, and 
on his return from his northern excur- 
sion, they consigned to him the entire 
management of the Ladies’ Diary 
and White’s Ephemeris, together with 
the whole of that general superintend- 
ence of their almanacs, which had 
been so long and so ably conducted by 
Dr. Hutton. The precise extent of this 
important trust, the writer of this arti- 
cle does not pretend to know. These 
works, though ably conducted during 
former years, have sustained no in- 
jury by the transfer; and there can be 
no doubt, that the arduous duty 
is discharged fully to the satisfac- 
tion of the honourable company. In 
addition to the above labours, Dr. 
Gregory was one of the twelve gen- 
tlemen who had the honour of estab- 
lishing that most usefal and flourish- 
ing institution, “The Astronomical 
Society of London.” 

Engagements so interesting, im- 
portant, and diversified as those in 
which Dr. Gregory has been engaged 
for at least a quarter of a century, 
have naturally acquired for him an 
extensive correspondence, not only in 
the land of his nativity, but also in 
foreign countries. They have also in- 





ded erere? 


duced many learned bodies to enrol 
him among their honorary members. 
Among these are, the Academy of 
Dijon, the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New York, the Historical 
Society of New York, the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and the Antiqua- 
rian Society of the same place. 

Notwithstanding such incessant 
labours, and although Dr. Gregory 
devotes much time to the improve- 
ment of apparatus for his lectures on 
natural philosophy, delivered at the 
Royal Military Academy, he still me- 
ditates other publications. Already 
has he made preparations for their 
appearance, having numerous papers 
which require little more than mere 
arrangement to prepare them for the 
public eye. At present we anderstand 
he is carrying through the press, an 
improved edition of the second volame 
of the Course of Mathematics regularly 
employed in the Woolwich institu- 
tion. 

Dr. Gregory has been twice mar- 
ried, and has four children living. His 
place of abode is an official house 
on Woolwich Common, not far from 
the Royal Academy, over which, in its 
mathematical department, he presides. 
In this comparative seclusion from 
the tumults of boisterous life, he cul- 
tivates science, enjoying the enliven- 
ing society of an amiable and intelli- 
gent lady, the emanations of whose 
mind, co-operating with those of his 
own, imparted to their children, 
* teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
It is in this happy domestic circle, 
more than in his reputation as a man 
of science, that he finds the centre of 
his terrestrial bliss, 

It has already been hinted, that 
while Dr. Gregory 


«* Looks through natare up to nature’s God,” 


he views Revelation as originating in 
the same source; embracing its doc- 
trines, and admitting its authenticity ; 
truth therefore directs his name to be 
enrolled on this account with those of 
Bacon, Newton, Boyle, and Locke: 
thus conferring a distinction more 
dignified and imperishable than any 
which the trumpet of fame, or 
even the whole circle of science, can 
bestow. 

To this biographical sketch, the 
writer begs to add an extract from a 
speech delivered by Dr. Gregory at 
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the fifth annual meeting of the Black- 
heath Auxiliary Bible Society, May 
llth, 1816, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Dartmouth in the chair, in which 
his views of the Christian Revelation 
are unequivocally expressed :— 


«« Allow me, my Lord, in addressing you on 
the present occasion, to call your Lordship’s 
attention, and that of this assembly, to an ob- 
vious train of thought. Allow me to illustrate, 
and apply to the parpose before us, these sim- 
ple propositions, that the triumphs of secular 

ower are inferior to those of intellect, both 
in point of duration and extent: and that, in 
like manner, the triumphs of intellect, however 
noble and exquisite, are in every way inferior 
to those which result from religious or spiri- 
taal energy. The line of disquisition thus sug- 

ested, need be pursued but a little way, be- 
f it will be seen to bear evidently upon the 
subject which has this day brought us all 
* with one accord into one place.’ 

« No person who has looked, however cur- 
sorily, into the page of history, or has merely 
glanced at the passing events of the last quar- 
ter of a century, will need to be told how 
mighty empires have been reared, how they 
have been supported, or how destroyed. Nor 
will he have to learn that, though apparently 
formed for perpetuity, or for unlimited exten- 
sion, many of them have, both as to time and 
space, become evanescent. Where, for ex- 
ample, is Babylon? where Media? where 
Carthage? where Rome? With the excep- 
tion of the last of these, what know we of the 
customs of the inhabitants? what of their 
manner of thinking? what of their laws? 
what, even’of their language? All have pass- 
ed away; so that we know little more of them, 
in some cases perhaps less, than of the dreams 
of our childhood, obliterated by the eventful 
realities of after life. 

«* But all this is so evident, that it sinks into 
common place. Every one who hears me 
knows that it is with states as with men.— 
‘ They have their birth, growth, health, sick- 
ness, decay, and death. Individuals some- 
times drop suddenly by an apoplexy; states 
by conquest; both, for aught we can say to 
the contrary, often in fall vigour.’ Not only 
is the fact indubitable ; the reasons of it are 
manifest. States and empires, like individa- 
als, accomplish their prescribed purpose, and 
then are removed. 

« Bat it is far from being thus with matters 
that are purely intellectual. Egypt has for 
centuries ceased to be a mighty empire. The 
Ptolemies are now but mere names; but the 
science of Alexandria kas survived, notwith- 
standing the ruthless destruction of its library, 
and flourishes evea in the universities of Bri- 
tain. Syracuse is no more; but the works of 
Archimedes, a Syracasan, are as well known 
as though he were a oe Athens is 
little better than a heap of ruins; bat many 
specimens of the poetry, the eloquence, the 
wisdom of Athens, are as unlikely to be lost 
as they were when the blood ot life flowed 
through the veins of Demosthenes. Rome as 
an empire has long been destroyed ; but the 
fancy of Virgil, the wisdom of Seneca and the 
Plinys, the eloquence of Cicero, the laws of 





Justinian, are bere; are in every civilized 
country ; and probably will be, so long as fan- 
cy, human wisdom, eloquence, and laws, shall 
be employed in the order of means to some- 
thing still beyond them. 

‘* Not only do we possess much of the stores 
of ancient literature and science; but we pes- 
sess the capacity of augmenting those stores ; 
and the reciprocal jealousies and animosities 
which, subsisting between different countries 
and states, operate to their mutual destruction, 
tend considerably to widen the circle of intel- 
lectual knowledge. The very circumstance, 
that any department of science or literature 
flourishes in one country,is sufficient to excite 
an increased attention to it in another; and 
that in another: and like causes operating in 
all conceivable directions, ion ani 
expansion of purely intellectual produce. For, 
while collisions of interest engender animosi- 
ties, and destroy nations; collision of senti- 
ments, varieties of opinions, diversities of the- 
ories, stimulate investigation, and extend the 
triumphs of truth and knowledge. 

*« Bat these, though susceptible of an aston- 
ishing diffusion and growth; are not intermin- 
able. Though, a to the old aphorism, 

e is power, and though that power he 
capable of wonderful augmentation, still it has 
assigned, though not by us assignable, bounds : 
for since it is human knowledge, it partakes of 
human imperfection. In forming minds, God 
exercises unlimited sovereignty, from the 
point where reason is faintly discernible, up 
to the exalted capacity which presses on the 
sphere of angels. Some creep from first to 
last just above the mere surface of things: 
others rise from strength to strength, bound 
from pi le to pi le, outrun tuition, 
bathe in the regions, and partake of the enjoy- 
ments, of refined intelligences. Yet, in every 
way, we may behold the impassable barrier, 
with the legible inscription, ‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou go, but no farther.’ All are not Bentleys 
and Porsons ; all are not Homers and Miltons ; 
all are not Galens and Fothergills; all are not 
Newtons. Few men attain eminence in more 
than one pursuit. From those who do attain 
it, in reference to one pursuit or more, how 
often do we hear of ultimate questions which 
they cannot solve, of thick clouds which they 
cannot penetrate? And of the bulk of man- 
kind, even in the most cultivated countries, 
how small the namber, comparatively, who ac- 
quire any intellectual distinction whatever. 

Where, then, are we to look for that whose 
operation shall be unbounded, and whose do- 
minion shall be endless? Empire and con- 
quest, when they have claimed this, have 
evinced their own insufficiency: and literature 
and science say, ‘It is not in me.’ Nothing 
but religious knowledge is formed for ani- 
versality; nothing but spiritual energy is in 
its nature calculated to reach and subdue all 
hearts. ‘ For I will pour water upon him that 
is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground, I 
will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and =z 
blessing upon thine offspring: and they shall 
spring up as among the grass, as willows by 

e water-courses. One shall say, I am the 
Lord’s ; and another shall call himself by the 
name of Jacob; and another shall subscribe 
with his-+hand unto the Lord, and surname him- 
self by the name of Israel.” ’ Me 
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CONJECTURES CONCERNING THE NA- 
TURE OF FUTURE HAPPINESS, TRANS- 
LATED RROM THE FRENCH OF MONS, 
BONNET, OF GENEVA, 

(Concluded from col. 691.) 


«Sect. V.—Let us rais¢ our thoughts to the 
firmament of heaven, let us contemplate that 
immense collection of sans and worlds that are 
scattered through space, and wonder that this 
little worm, that bears the name of man, has a 
faculty of reason capable of discovering the 
existence of these worlds, and of darting itself 
to the extremities of creation! 

«« Bat this reason, endued with sight so pe- 
netrating, with curiosity so active, and with 
desires so extensive, so lofty, and so perfectly 
suited to the dignity of its nature, must it be 
for ever confined to the narrow limits of a tele- 
scope? Has not the goodness of God, who has 
designed to reveal himself to man by the won- 
ders of the world he inhabits, in store for him 
yet higher revelations in those worlds, where 
his wisdom and power shine with yet greater 
magnificence, and where they are manifested in 
new and numberless ways? 

“ If our reflex knowledge is derived from our 
intuitive knowledge; if our intellectual riches 
increase by the comparisons which we form 
among our sensible ideas of all kinds; if the 
more we know, the more we compare; if, in 
short, our understandings are unfolded and 
perfected in proportion as our comparisons ex- 
tend, diversify, and multiply themselves ; what 
will not be the increase and perfection of our 
natural knowledge, when we shall be no longer 

fined to compare individuals with individu- 
als, species with species, kingdoms with king- 
doms, but shall be enabled to compare worlds 
with worlds? 

‘If the supreme Intelligence has varied all 
his works here below; if he has created nothing 
identically the same; if an harmonious progres- 
sion reigns among all earthly beings ; if the same 
chain comprehends them all ; how probable is 
it, that this wonderfal chain extends itself into 
all the planetary worlds, that it unites them all, 
and that they are thus constituent parts of the 
same series? F 

‘* We discover at present of this great chain 
only a few links; we are not even sare that we 
observe them in their natural order ; we follow 
this admirable progression only imperfectly and 
with numberless turns and windings ; and we 
meet with frequent interruptions: but we 
always perceive that they are not so properly 
chasms of the chain as of our knowledge. 

«*« When we shall have been allowed to con- 
bo this chain, as I have supposed those 
intelligences contemplate it, for whom our 
world seems to have been principally formed ; 
when we shall be able, like them, to follow the 
prolongations of it into other worlds ; then, and 
then only, shall we know the natural order of 
the links, their reciprocal dependence, their 
secret relations, the proximate reason of each 
link, and we shall raise ourselves thus by a /ad- 
der of relative perfections, to truths the most 
transcendent and luminous. 

“With what sentiments will our souls be 
filled, when, after having studied the economy 
of one world, we shall go to another 








yand com- 
pare their different economies? How great 
No, 57.—Vo t. V. 








will be the perfection of our , the 
neralization and richness of our principles? 
ow abundant the connexion, the multitude 
and justness, of the consequences we shall de- 
rive from them? What light will be reflected 
from so many different objects upon the other 
branches of our knowledge, epee oor sip 
our geometry, our astronomy, the rati scien- 
ces, and samy Hse | upon the divine science 
which employs itself on the Being of beings? 

** All truths ure connected, and the most dis- 
tant ones are held together by hidden ties. It 
is the proviace of the understanding to discover 
these ties. Newton, no doubt, was delighted 
with having been able to discover the secret 
relations of the fall of a stone to the movement 
of a planet; transformed into a celestial intelli- 
gence, he will smile at this amasement of a 
child, and his high geometry will be to him only 
the first elements of another infinite. 

“Sect. VI.—But the reason of man pene- 
trates yet further than the planetary worlds: it 
raises itself to heaven, where God dwells: it 
contemplates the august throne of the ancient o 
days: it beholds all the spheres rolling beneat! 
his feet, and obeying the impulse which his 
powerful hand has given them: it hears the 
acclamations of all intelligent beings, and mix- 
ing its adorations and praises with the songs of 
these hierarchies, it cries in the deepest senti- 
ments of self-annibilation, ‘Glory be to God in 
the highest ; good-will towards man !’ 

“* Good-will towards man! Oh! the depth of 
the riches of the Divine goodness! It is not 
content to manifest itself to man upon earth in 
so many different and affecting ways, but will 
one day introduce him to the heavenly man- 
sions. ‘In our Father’s house are many man- 
sions; if it had not been so, bis Son would not 
have said it. He is gone to prepare a place 
for as; he will return and take us with him, 
that where he shall be, we may be also:’ where 
he shall be! where the King of men and an- 
gels shall be! the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant; the author and finisher of the faith; he 
who has opened to us a new road, which leads 
to life! who has given us the power of enter- 
ing into the holiest place; who has enabled us 
to approach the city of the living God, of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, of the heavenly host, of 
God himself, who is Judge of all! 

“if the goodness of God has been pleased 
to adorn so richly the first abode of man ; if he 
has scattered around him such great beauties ; 
bestowed on him so many favours; heaped on 
him so many blessings ; if all the parts of na- 
ture here below conspire to furnish to man in- 
exhaustible sources of pipes; what shall 
I say? if this unspeakable goodness surrounds 
and embraces man on all sides—what will be the 
happiness he will bestow on him in the heavenly 
Jerusalem? what will be the beauties, the 
richness, and the variety, of the magnificent 
spectacle thet will be presented to him in the 
house of God, in that other universe, where the 
self-existent Being gives to the celestial hie- 
rarchies the most august signs of his adorable 
presence ! 

* It will be in these eternal mansions, in the 


bosom of light, of perfection, and of happiness, 
that-we shall read the general and particular 
history of i Initiated then to a-cer- 


tain degree into the profoand mysteries of the 
ars government, laws, and dispensations,we 
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shall see, with admiration, the secret reasons 
of so many general and particular events which 
astonish and confound us, and cast us into 
doubts which philosophy does not always 
remove, but with respect to which, religion 
always gives us confidence. We should me- 
ditate continually on the great book which con- 
tains the destinies of worlds. Stopping at that 
page of it, which exhibits those of this little 
planet, so dear to our infancy, and the first mo- 
nument of the paternal affections of the Crea- 
tor in regard to man; we shall observe, not 
without surprise, the different revolutions which 
this little globe has undergone before it assum- 
ed its present form, and we shall follow it with 
our eye, to those which it is destined to undergo 
in the progress of ages. Bat what will exhaust 
our admiration and gratitude, will be the won- 
ders of that great redemption in which are yet 
so many things above our feeble comprehen- 
sion, which have been the object of the re- 
search and profound meditation of prophets, 
and into which the angels have desired to look. 
A word in this page will retrace also our own 
history, and explain to us the reason and mode 
of those calamities, those trials, which often 
exercise here below the patience of the just 
man, purify bis soul, heighten his virtues, and 
shake and cast down the feeble. Arrived at so 
superior a degree of knowledge, the origin of 
physical and moral evil will no longer embar- 
rass as; we shall contemplate them early in 
their canse, and in their most distant effects ; 
and we shall gratefully acknowledge, from con- 
viction, that every thing which God had made 
was good. On earth we observe only effects, 
and even these in a very superficial manner; all 
causes are hid from us: but then we shull see 
effects in their causes; consequences in their 
principles; the history of indwviduals in that of 
the species; the history of the species in the 
history of the globe: ‘now we see as through 
a glass darkly, but then we shall see face to 
face; and we shall know, in some sort, as we 
have been known.’ In short, as we shall attain 
toa knowledge of the work, incomparably more 
complete and distinct, we shall also attain to a 
much more profound knowledge of the Maker. 
And how will this'science, the most sublime, the 
most enlarged, and most desirable, or rather 
the only science, be continually perfecting itself 
by an intimate communion with the eternal 
Source of all perfection! 

«Sect. VIL.—Our powers of affection are 
in reality very limited here below, imperfect, 
blind, and grosly interested. How mach do 
all our affections partake of flesh and blood! 
How narrow all our hearts! How hardly do 
they enlarge themselves, and extend to mankind 
in general! The nature, indeed, of our con- 
stitution, opposes the purification and enlarge- 
ment of this faculty of love. With what diffi- 
culty does it reach with any strength to the 


=, ly good! 

“Our wants, perpetually retarning, attach 
us to the objects that are able to satisfy them. 
The circle of our affections hardly extends be- 
yond these objects. It seems that our capacity 
of love is not sufficient to enable us to love 
what has not an immediate relation to us as 
individuals. Our self-love seeks only self, it 
sees and feels itself in all that surrounds us. 
Every thing that is agreeable renews it, and it 
is seldom safficiently elevated to be strongly 
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affected with the sole pleasure of making 
others happy. There is always something 
earthly that mixes itself with our most delicate 
sentiments, and our most generous actions. 
Minds of sensibility the greatest and most 
noble, necessarily retain something of the ma- 
terial part of their being. How mach of it, 
especially, enters into that passion, so engaging 
and so terrible in its effects, which makes its 
power felt by all, and without which, the spe- 
cies would be no more! 

“Such is the nature here on earth of our 
power of good-will towards others, such are 
its limits, its imperfections, its blemishes. But 
this power so excellent, so forcible, so fruitful 
in various effects, so expansible, encumbered 
at present with the bonds of the flesh, will one 
day be disengaged from them ; and he who has 
made us to love him, and to love one another, 
will ennoble, will purify, and exalt all our de- 
sires, and make all our affections converge to- 
wards their greatest and noblest end. 

** When we shall have been clothed with that 
spiritual and glorious body, which faith ex- 
= our will, perfected in proportion to our 

owledge, will have such desires only, as are 
suited to the high elevation of our new being. 
It will tend continually to all good, to. the true 
good, to the greatest good. All its determina- 
ttons will have an object, and the best object. 
Order willbe the immutable rule of its desires: 
and the author of order, the centre of all its 
affections. As it will be calm and deliberate, 
because our knowledge will be distinct and 
very extensive, its inclinations will be constant- 
ly proportioned to the nature of things, and it 
will exert its love in just proportion to the per- 
fection of every being. Knowledge will assign 
to every being its just value; it will form an 
exact scale of relative values; and the will, 
enlightened by knowledge, will no longer mis- 
take the trae worth of things, nor confound ap- 
parent with real good. 

“Delivered for ever from the corruptible part 
of our nature; clothed with inco: ion; united 
to the light; our senses will no longer degrade 
our affections : our imagination, no more cor- 
rupt our hearts: the grand and magnificent 
images it will continually offer, will animate 
and warm ail our sentiments: our power of 
loving will exalt and display itself more and 

ore, and the sphere of its activity will enlarge 
itself, embrace the intelligences of all orders, 
and concentre itself in the supremely beneficent 
being. Our happiness will be increased by the 
pure and lively perception of the happiness of 
our fellow-creatares, and of the happiness ofall 
sensible and intelligent beings. It will receive 
greater increase still, by the conscious and de- 
— sentiment of the approbation and love 
of him, who will be all in all; our hearts will 
burn continually with the beautifal fire of cha- 
rity, of that celestial charity, which after having 
scattered a few sparks here on earth, will bright- 
en every part of the abodes of i and 

ace. Charity will never fail. 
_ «SECT. VIIL—The force as well as the capa- 
ay of our organs, is very limited here below. 

e cannot exercise them for any length of 
time, without the painful feeling of fatigue. 
We mast encounter a continual resistance to 
convey ourselves, or rather to creep from one 
place toanother. Onur attention, that fine facul- 
ty, that decides concerning things in the intel- 
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lectnal life, our attention is wearied by bein 
divided, and exhausted by being concentred. 
Our memory retains with difficulty what is com- 
mitted to it; it suffers daily losses; age and a 
thousand accidents threaten, injure, and de- 
stroy it. Our reason, the most valuable quality 
of our nature, depends in the last resort upon a 
few delicate fibres, which slight causes may, 
and sometimes do disorder. What shall I say 
more? Our whole machine, so dear to us, and 
in which sach prodigious art appears, is always 
near sinking under the weight, and by the con- 
tinued action, of its springs. It subsists only 
by external aid, and by a species of artifice. 
The principle of life is precisely the principle 
of death, and that which enables us to five, is in 
reality that which caases us to die. 

«The animal body is formed of very hetero- 
geneous elements, the harmony of which, a mal- 
titude of small powers tend perpetually to dis- 
tarb. Some external elements must continually 
unite themselves with the primitive elements, 
in order to renew what intestine motion and 
transpiration is continually dissipating; the 
perpetual action of the vessels, necessary to the 
replacing of those elements, gradually injures 
the general economy of the machine, hardens 
the perts which should continue supple, 
choaks ‘up the passages which should con- 
tinue permeable, changes the respective dis- 
position of the parts, and destroys at length 
the equilibrium between the weights and the 
springs. 

“The spiritaal body, formed probably of 
elements analogous to those of light, will not 
require these daily reparations, which preserve 
and destroy the animal body. That glorious 
body which we are to pat on, will subsist no 
doubt by the energy alone of its principles, and 
of the profound mechanism of its construction. 
It is probable, that this ethereal body will not 
be subject to the action of gravity,as the gross 
bodies are which we are acquainted with. It 
will obey with an astonishing facility all the 
volitions of the soul, and we shall transport 
ourselves from one world to another, with a 
celerity perhaps equal to that of light. Under 
this glorious economy we shall exercise all 
our faculties without fatigue; as the new or- 
gans in which the soul wil! display its motive 
force will be better proportioned to the energy 
of this force, and as they will no longer be 
subject to the influence of the causes which 
disturb and continually conspire against the 
present economy. Our attention will lay hold 
atthe same time, and with equal force, of a 

ter number of objects more or less com- 
ted; it will penetrate them thoroughly ; 
istinguish all the particular impressions ; 
scern the slightest resemblances and differ- 
ences, and deduce from them, without effort, 
the most general results. Our genius, then, 
will be ry ener to our attention; for atten- 
tion is the parent of genius. What has once 
taken hold of the memory will never be effac- 
ed ; because the fibres to which it will be at- 
tached in this new economy, will not be ex- 
posed to an infinity of little internal impulses, 
which tend continually in this life to change 
the respective position of the elements of these 
delicate organs, and to destroy the directions 
which the objects have impressed on them. 
Our memory wiil enrich itself then without 
Jimits; it will incorporate with itself entire 





worlds, and present to the understanding with- 
out alteration or confasion, the immense no- 
menclature of these worlds ; whatdoI say? It 
will not be simply a m ure; it will be 
the natural history, general and particular, of 
these worlds, the history of their revolations, 
of their population, of their legislation, &c. 
And as the organs always. correspond with the 
objects whose é ions they are to transmit 
to the soul, it is to be presumed that the know- 
ledge of so prodigious anumber of objects, and 
so different in themselves, will depend ov a set 
of organs infinitely soperior to that which 
relates to our present economy. The s of 
our ideas will be multiplied, diversified, and 
combined, in an exact relation to objects, of 
which they will be the symbolic representa- 
tions ; and the e or which we 
shall then possess, will have an expression, a 
readi » a rick , of which the languages 
we are now acquainted with can give but very 
faint images. Because we shall see things in 
a manner incomparably more perfect, therefore 
we shall also express themin a manner incom- 
parably more perfect. We observe here below 
that the perfection of languages corresponds to 
that of io enllemimpiion. and that the more 
the mind knows, the more it esses: we 
observe also that language in its turn perfects 
k e ; and the learned language of geome- 
tricians,this beautiful language which possesses 
so high a degree of symbolic expression, may 
assist us in conceiving the possibility of a lan- 
guage truly universal, which we shall one day 
possess, and which probably is that of superior 


wntell . 

= the animal body contains many things 
which have a direct relation only te the preser- 
vation of the individual,or to that of the species. 
The spiritual body will contain things only 
which are relative to the increase of our per- 
fection, intellectual and moral. This spiritual 
body will be in some sort an universal organ of 
knowledge and sentiment. It will also be an 
universal instrument, by means of which we 
shall execate an infinity of things, of which we 
can at present perform only very vague and 
confused ideas. 

‘* If the animal and terrestrial body, which 
death destroys, contains such great beauties ; 
ifthe least of its parts can exhaust all the 
anderstanding and sagacity of the most able 
anatomist ; what will be the beauties of this 
spiritual and celestial body,which shall succeed 
the perishable body? what an anatomy that, 
which shall employ itself upon the economy 
of this penton body, which shall perceive 
the mechanism, the energies, and the design of 
all its parts ; which shall perceive the physical 
relations of the new economy to the Pid, 
the more numerous and complicated relations 
of the new organs to the objects of the life to 
come. 

“Sect. [X.—There is among men here on 
earth, an almost infinite diversity of gifts, 
talents, knowledge, inclinations, &c. The scale 
of humanity rises through innumerable steps 
from the brute man to the thinking man. This 

‘ogression will continue no doubt in the life 
to come, and will preserve the same essential 
relations : in other words, the progress which 
we shall make here in knoe and in virtue 
will determine the point from whence we shall 
begin our progress in the other life, or the place 
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we shall there occupy. What a powerfal mo- 
tive to excite us to grow continually in know- 
ledge and in virtue! 

“All the moments of our individual existence 
are indissolubly connected one with another. 
We do not pass from one state to another state 
without a sufficientreason. There are no leaps, 
properly so called. The subsequent state has 
always an adequate cause in the state which 
immediately precededit. Death is not a break 
in the chain: it is the link which connects the 
two lives, or the two parts of the chain toge- 
ther. The judgment which the sovereign 
Judge shall make concerning us, will have its 
foundation in the degree of perfection intellec- 
tual and moral which we shall acquire upon 
earth ; or, which is the same thing, in the use 
we shall have made of our faculties and of the 
talents which shall have been committed to as: 
‘of him to whom much has been given, much 
shall be required ; and to him that hath, shall 
be given.’ What is, is. The Divine Will 
does not change the natare of things; and in 
the plan which is in existence, vice cannot ob- 
tain the advantages of virtue. 

‘*It follows from these principles, which are 
derived from reason, that the degree of acquired 
perfection will determine, in the life to come, 
the degree of happiness or of glory which each 
individual shall enjoy. elation also gives 
its sanction to these philosophical principles. 
It establishes expressly this gradation of hap- 
piness or of glory, which the philosopher is 
unwearied in contemplating. ‘There are 
bodies celestial, and bodies terrestrial, but the 


lory of the celestial is one, and the glory of 
fhe terrestrial is another; there is one glory of 
the sun, and another glory of the moon, and a 
different one of the stars, for one star differeth 
from another star in glory, so also will it be at 


the resurrection.’ Ifit be judged that these 
remarkable words will not bear the interpreta- 
tion I have given them, that declaration of 
scripture, ‘ that God will render to every one 
according to his works,’ will be sufficient to 

rove that the degrees of future happiness will 
Be as various as the degrees of virtue shall have 
been. Now, how much do the degrees of virtue 
differ upon earth! How much does the virtue 
of the same individual increase by new efforts, 
or by reiterated acts! Virtue is a habit, it is 
the habit of goodness. 

«« There will therefore be a perpetual advance 
of all the individuals of humanity towards 
greater perfection or greater happiness; for 
one degree of acquired perfection will lead 
of itself to another degree. And because the 
distance between created beings, and the 
uncreated Being, between finite and infinite, 
is infinite ; they will tend continually towards 
supreme perfection, without ever arriving 
at it.” 


ER — 
REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 


( Continued from col. 728. ) 
In my endeavours ‘to trace out the 
causes which have so much prevented 
the perfect cure of insanity, I trust I 
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have not been actuated by invidious 
feelings towards those of my own pro- 
fession. While I admit that great 
abuses have been detected in private 
asylunis,—and that most of our public 
ones are wrong upon system,—I must 
contend, that the first and great cause 
is a want of good information, and 
proper feelings, in the community at 
large, which prevents the merits of the 
best treatment from being duly appre- 
ciated, and a proper discrimination 
betwixt the worthy and the unworthy, 
amongst the keepers, and systems of 
treatment, from being made. I knew 
two brothers, keepers of private asy- 
lums in the same neighbourhood: one 
of them was most assuredly an honour- 
able, worthy, and humane man, and 
was well informed in his profession, 
and almost all the patients put under 
his care perfectly recovered. There 
could not well be a more complete 
contrast to him, than his brother; and 
yet this brother had his house gene- 
rally full, and grew rich, while the 
other had scarcely patients to keep 
his house open. 

To say nothing of the gross igno- 
rance of the community at large, in 
what relates to insanity, what can we 
say to the knowledge of our legislators 
upon this important subject? I have 
mentioned before, that Dr. Willis 
stated to a committee of the House of 
Commons, some thirty years ago, that 
* of those insane patients who were 
put under his care while the disease 
was recent, a proportion of full nine 
out of ten recovered;” and yet no 
honourable notice was taken of this 
declaration, so very interesting to 
suffering humanity; and as ignorance 
is frequently the parent of incredulity, 
it no doubt was so in this instance ;— 
the declaration was thought incre- 
dible. 

It is seven years since I was examin- 
ed by a committee of the House of 
Commons; and in answer to a ques- 
tion on the probability of recovery, 
under proper treatment; in language 
as strong as I knew how to ase, | in- 
sisted upon insanity being, in almost 
every instance, a perfectly curable 
disease, under proper medical and 
moral treatment: and yet, two days 
afterwards, a learned physician, of 
London, gave it as his opinion, and 
voluntarily repeated this opinion, that 
insanity was in no instance a curable 
disease; and it is obvious that full 
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credence was given to his opinion, for 
up to this hour government favours 
have been conferred on that institution 
over which he presided as medical 
attendant, and in which it is said 
none do recover; and it would be 
strange if they did, with a very few 
exceptions, it being merely a recep- 
tacle for the insane, in which no medi- 
cal means of recovery were practised, 
and the moral system being quite ad- 
verse to the purposes of recovery. 
Without any reference whatever to 
the medical treatment, if the moral 
treatment had been good in this large 
institution, the opinion of the learned 
gentleman alluded to must have been 
very different from what it was; for 
there can be no doubt that he spoke 
from his own experience, and we have 
only to lament the acquiescence of our 
senators in this very erroneous and 
very injurious opinion,—an opinion 
which has given occasion for one of 
our writers to say, that our “‘ legisla- 
tors no longer recognize insanity asa 
medical and curable disease, but as 
an incurable moral delinquency, me- 
riting no better treatment than com- 
fortable confinement in large mad 
houses.” 

In all or most of our large public 
institutions for the insane, the best 
moral treatment is entirely out of the 
question, for it is impossible ; but 
surely we might reasonably expect su- 
perior medical treatment, yet many of 
them are palpably defective in this 
particular, nothing being found but the 
excess of depletion, or a total neglect 
of medical practice, in reference to 
the mental disease. Nor is there 
much prospect of immediate improve- 
ment, for there does not appear at 
present any consciousness of the want 
ofit. It is notorious, that at the largest 
institution for the insane in England, 
the practice some years ago was, to 
deplete all the patients indiscrimi- 
nately, and most violently, at one sea- 
son of the year; and during the other 
parts of the year, no medical means 
were used. The attendant told me, 
with an air of exultation, that the pa- 
tients recovered in as large a propor- 
tion, in those parts of the year when 
no medical means were used, asin the 
others. This I was quite disposed to 
believe, under the impression that the 
medical practice in this institution 
was much worse than none at all. [I 
was equally disposed to give credit to 





the information of another superin- 
tendant of a large public asylum, who 
assured me, that of the great numbers 
discharged as recovered, a very large 
proportion were not so; they were 
merely broughtintoa calm state, orhad 
what is called lucid intervals, and in 
this state they passed examination ; 
but upon returning to their former 
habits in life, they were found not to be 
recovered. I can the more implicitly 
believe this, from well knowing, that, 
of the boasted numbers who are stated 
in the reports of another public asylum 
as discharged recovered, a very large 
proportion were not cured; in fact, 
they were no better, but much worse, 
as it regarded the ciances of ultimate 
recovery. And as the best moral treat- 
ment cannot be practised, and the 
best medical treatment is not practis- 
ed, in many of these institutions, per- 
fect recoveries are not to be expected, 
nor is it possible to ascertain when 
perfect recovery is attained, while re- 
maining in a state of confinement. 

I was lately in company with the 
resident superintendent of a large 
public asylum, and he declaimed most 
eloquently against the depleting sys- 
tem for insanity; and so far I could go 
with him: but he went on to ridicule 
all medical practice for a mental dis- 
ease ; and by that he betrayed igno- 
rance that astonished me, but with 
which he appeared so perfectly satis- 
fied, that I was left without any thing 
to say. 

I have a near relative, who, having 
assisted me for about seven years, and 
made mental diseases a study for at 
least twenty, has felt extremely anxi- 
ous to devote himself entirely to the 
same profession, and, as far as I can 
judge, he is every way qualified for its 
duties, certainly as much so as I am ; 
but nothing eligible offering, he lately 
became a candidate for the situation 
of resident superintendent of a large 
public asylum, in which he thought he 
could do much good. His friends, in 
their mistaken zeal, represented him 
as capable of introducing an improved 
and more successful system of treat- 
ment; but it was soon discovered, that 
so far from this being a recommenda- 
tion to the conductors, it was the 
greatest objection that could have 
been urged. For, perfectly satisfied, 
as they obviously were, with their 
system, and its success, and that their 
numerous failures must be owing to 
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the malignant nature of insanity, and 
not to any defect in the treatment, it 
was not to be expected that they 
should suffer any changes to be intro- 
duced, or any participation of its 
honours, by a stranger; indeed, one 
of the wise rules of this house goes to 
take away from the resident superin- 
tendent all interference or interest in 
the cures, and gives it entirely to the 
medical visitor, who only sees the pa- 
tients occasionally ; and admitting the 
reports of this institution to be per- 
fectly correct, with the average stock 
of a hundred and ten patients, the 
number of the cures in this house last 
year, only exceeded by three, what 
mine was with the average stock of 
twenty-four; and there can be little 
doubt that I have had more than a 
proportion of the very worst cases. 
Still, recoveries do take place in this 
institution,and in the opinion of many, 
that is a sufficient eulogium, without 
any consideration of the many who do 
not recover, and who would have re- 
covered under a better system. 

From my own knowledge I can say, 
that the diet in some public asylums, 
if not in all, is very improper; and at 
Bethlem some years ago, the same 
quality and quantity of food and medi- 
cine were given to the most delicate 
young female, as to the most robust 
man. In short, it might seem that they 
are without any principle of propriety, 
either as it regards a physical or 
mental disease. 

Far be it from me to attempt to de- 
preciate the merits of those establish- 
ments which have been raised by the 
pious hands of charity, for the recep- 
tion of the insane. Admitting that 
they are less perfect than they might 
have been, they possess many advan- 
tages, and do much good; and taking 
patients at a trifling or no expense to 
the parties, they have the best chance 
of admitting them while the disease is 
recent; and when under judicious re- 
straint, it may generally be subdued 
in a short time, and with little trouble. 
Many of these institutions have, too, 
the advantage of medical attendants 
of skill and long experience, and the 


system of management is favourable | 


for the prevention and detection of 
abuses. But what shall we say to 
those extravagantly expensive and in- 
trusive institutions, the county asy- 
lums, which have been established, in 
many instances, in defiance of public 





opinion, and all ideas of propriety, as 
to situation, plan of the buildings, and 
the choice of people to superintend 
them ; and under a system of manage- 
ment, in which the means of prevent- 
ing and detecting abuses are nuga- 
tory; while patronage, and ostenta- 
tious authority, supersede the neces- 
sity of acquiring public approbation 
by meritorious efforts?’ Can any thing 
be more preposterous than the re- 
moval of insane patients from the care 
of the medieal attendants of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool hospitals, to the 
county asylum for Lancashire ? 

While it is admitted, as I have said 
before, that some insane patients will 
recover under the worst treatment 
possible,and a few will remain uncured 
under the best, and thus prevent the 
merits of the best from being duly ap- 
preciated, while a single recovery, 
under the worst, shall be blazoned 
forth, as proving the goodness of the 
treatment—and number of cures shall 
pass unnoticed under the best—a more 
dispassionate and enlightened discri- 
mination is of the highest importance 
to human happiness; and time must 
throw additional light upon the sab- 
ject, and develop the truth: and the 
time will come, when the close prison 
system of our county asylums must 
undergo very great changes, in what 
has reference to the cure; or there 
will most unquestionably be found a 
great increase in the number of in- 
curable pauper lunatics in the land. 
As for lunatics of a higher class, these 
mighty prisons can have no great 
effect upon them, for few of these will 
subject their relations to the horrors 
of incarceration along with incurable 
pauper lunatics, dangerous idiots, and 
criminal madmen. 

Great boasts have been made at 
some of these institutions, of extensive 
airing grounds: and to be sure there 
is a great difference betwixt a large 
prison yard, and a small one; but the 
largest are prison yards, and must 
convey all the horrors of such. Itis 
hardly possible to find greater variety 
of hill and valley, fountain, and fresh 
shade, in the compass. of about four 
acres, than may be seen at Spring 
Vale; and yet if my patients were con- 
fined to these four acres, in their out- 
door exercise, I should think them not 
only hardly, but unjustly treated, and 
should think the same if they were re- 
stricted to the adjacent hills, compris- 
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ing many hundred acres. I consider 
it necessary that my patients should 
go several miles every day from 
Spring Vale, whenever the weather 
permits, properly attended ; and, upon 
the average, the ladies’ party does not 
walk less than four miles per day, and 
the gentlemen’s party not less than 
double that; and this I consider as 
necessary to the best chance of cure in 
many cases: some might recover with 
less trouble, but others would not; and 
I should consider it as preposterously 
and culpably wrong, to act upon a 
system that was only calculated to 
meet the easy cases, and such as 
would recover again under any treat- 
ment. 
TuHos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
July 3, 1823. 
( To be continued. ) 
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REPLY TO A QUERY ON STUDYING 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE, 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir.—I observe in your Magazine 
(No. 50. col. 199) that ‘“‘ Thoughtful” 
would be glad of any information that 
may assist him in studying the Eng- 
lish grammar, and in the acquirement 
of an elegant style of writing. 

If ‘“‘ Thoughtfal” has not at his com- 
mand any other assistance than writ- 
ten rules, it will be highly necessary 
for him to obtain, by diligent atten- 
tion, an accurate knowledge of the 
different parts of speech. He will 
find this highly important on this 
ground: some words, which, accord- 
ing to rule, belong only to one particu- 
lar class, become, by their situation in 
certain sentences, different parts of 
speech. For example: a preposition 
is sometimes used as an adverb; and 
words which have the form of partici- 
ples, are sometimes used as adjectives. 
Hence I would have “‘ Thoughtful” ob- 
serve, that the parts of speech to which 
words in sentences belong, must be 
determined by their sense, and situa- 
tion in the sentence. In Marray’s 
Grammar he will find that the nature 
and use of all the parts of speech are 
particularly defined; and if he pro- 
perly attend to these definitions, he 
will be at no loss to determine the 
parts of speech to which words in sen- 
tences belong. The following method 
I have briefly stated in a former 
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number of your magazine; I think it 
will be best suited to answer the two- 
fold purpose of “‘ Thoughtful’s” in- 
quiry.— 

I recommend “ Thoughtful” to select 
some elegant paragraph from the 
Spectator or other work, and to ana- 
lyze in regular order every sentence in 
that paragraph. Let him first read the 
definition given of any one part of 
speech, and write out from the sen- 
tence every word that answers to that 
definition; and se on through the 
whole lists of the parts of speech. 
When he has become familiar with 
this exercise, he will do well to de- 
scend to a more minute consideration 
of the verbs in particular; and of the 
different classes of nouns, adverbs, 
and pronouns. The moods, tenses or 
times, persons and numbers of the 
verb, will claim a great portion of his 
attention in this stage of his progress, 
and also the use of the relative pro- 
nouns. 

The syntax may be studied in the 
same way. Ina critical examination 
of select paragraphs, he will meet with 
illustrations of all the rules of syn- 
tax. In connection with this exercise, 
“Thoughtful” may peruse with advan- 
tage Mr. Murray’s observations on the 
rules of Syntax, and also Mr. Cobbett’s 
observations on the syntax of verbs, 
&c. By this method his understand- 
ing will be exercised, his knowledge 
will be accurate and extended, and 
his progress sure. 

With respect to the formation of an 
elegant style of writing, it may be suf- 
ficient to observe, that taste has a 
great influence in this particular; and 
that a correct and refined taste can 
only be acquired by the habitual per- 
usal of the best authors. Addison’s 
papers in the Spectator—some of 
Johnson’s smaller pieces—and the 
writings of the most approved authors 
in general, will be found to be pretty 
correct models of fine writing. To 
transcribe and commit tomemory some 
select portions of such writings, will 
be signally useful to “Thoughtful.” 
The mind becomes insensibly famili- 
arized with a correct method of think- 
ing; and when directed solely to the 
study of the best prose and poetical 
compositions, we need fear but little 
falling into a careless or otherwise 
uninteresting style of writing. 


DUGALD. 
Islington. Birmingham. 
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ANSWER TO A QUERY, (INSERTED 1N | 
COL. 488,) ON A BODY FALLING TO 
THE EARTH’S CENTRE. 

Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir.—It is impossible to prove, but 

from the known laws of attraction it is 

most probable, that the gravity of a 

body, proceeding along the radius of 

the earth, would be diminished as it 
approached the centre ; for when there 
arrived, it would possess no gravity at 
all. If the density of the earth be uni- 
form, and the force of attraction is in 
the inverse ratio of the squares of the 
distances, (which is the law it ob- 
serves, ) then the gravity must decrease 
in the same proportion as the distance 

from the centre decreases. . 
These things being admitted, the 
roblem may be solved in the follow- 

ing manner, founded on the proposi- 
tions demonstrated by Newton, in the 
first book (sect. 7) of his admirable 
Principia; a work, as one of his com- 
mentators has said, “which must ne- 
cessarily stand good till the dissolution 
of nature itself,” notwithstanding the 
many attempts of his enemies to inva- 
lidate it. 

If a quadrant were described witha 
radius equal to that of the earth, an 
are which had 16 1-12th feet for versed 
sine, would be to the whole quadrant 
as one second employed in falling 
these 16 1-12th feet, would be to the 
time employed in falling through the 
semidiameter of the earth. Now, an 
arc of the earth, corresponding to 16 
1-12th feet of versed sine, is 4 16” 5”; 
and this arc is to the quadrant as 1 
to 1265.2. Consequently we have this 
proportion : As 4’ 16” 5” are to 90°, or 
as 1 to 1265,2; so is one second em- 
ployed in falling 16 1-12th feet at the 
surface of the earth, to 1265” 12’, or 
(reduced) 21’ 5’ 12’. This will be the 
time employed by the iron ball, or any 
heavy body, in falling from the surface 
to the centre of the earth. 

Were the acceleration of the falling 
body uniform, the problem might rea- 
dily be solved by-Galileo’s rule, as 
follows:— As 16 1-12th feet are to 
20935200, (equal semidiameter of the 
earth, or 3965 miles,) so is the square 
of one second, (time in falling 16 1-12th 
feet) to a fourth term n, which will 
be the square of the number of scconds 
employed in falling 20935200 feet. 
Now // n, (or 114 seconds, equal 19 





minutes, will be the time (according 


to this rule) employed by a heavy body 
in falling from the surface to the cen- 
tre of the earth. Whether this or the 
foregoing hypothesis is most consist- 
ent with the known principles of phi- 
losophy, I think the least considera- 
tion will determine. The problem may 


| also be solved by means of the flux- 


ionary analysis; by which an elegant 
solution is given in the second volume 
of ** A Course of Mathematics,” by 
that excellent mathematician and phi- 


losopher, the late Dr. Hutton, to 
which, for further particulars, the 
Querist is referred. G. W. M. 
Hadley, May 21, 1823. 
egg 
ANSWER TO A QUERY ON ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY. 





Mr. Epitor. 

S1r.—In your number for March, col. 
294, ‘“*A Lover of Astronomy asks, 
what book is most likely, at a cheap 
rate, to give him the most information 
on that sublime science?” 

On the theory of this subject, the 
English language abounds with good 
works: but for cheapness, scientific 
precision, completeness, and the 
beauty and elegance of its engravings, 
I know of no book equal to ‘ Squire’s 
Grammar of Astronomy.’ In due time 
I expect it will sapersede most others, 
among students who aim at precise 
elementary knowledge. To the ques- 
tions at the end are published answers 
in the Tutor’s Key, which may be had 
separately at 10d. of any of the book- 
sellers. In it is to be found a very 
accurate description of the optical in- 
struments used for astronomical pur- 
poses. I am, Sir, Yoar’s, = . 


nm 
ANSWER TO A QUERY ON CATERPIL- 
LARS. 





Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir.—In your number for January, col. 
92, Query 5th, “‘W.of St. Austell, 
wishes to be informed of the most ef- 
fectual method of preventing caterpil- 
lars from attacking gooseberry and 
other fruit trees.” Heis informed, that 
ammoniacal liquor produced in thema- 
nufacture of gas from coal,will prevent 
those pernicious insects from attacking 
any kind of trees or plants. If already 
infested, it will entirely destroy them, 
and so far from injuring even the ten- 
derest plant, it seems rather to invi- 
gorate it, N. H. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM OF THE KORAN, 


In a country like Britain, where the 
blessings of Christianity are not merely 
enjoyed but established, one may rea- 
sonably look for the practical influ- 
ences of that inestimable system, in 
the words and actions of every person 
allowed to participate in its excellen- 
cies. A very little experience, how- 
ever, will convince such an expectant, 
that “disappointment smiles at hope’s 
career,” and that whatever may be 
his calculations and desires on the 
subject, plain matter of fact declares, 
that there are thousands who despise 
the rich treasures of peace and joy 
included in the word “ Christianity,” 
and tens of thousands, that overlook 
and pass them by with silent neglect. 
It is for the divine to account for 
these things; but, as a matter of 
notoriety, it comes within the range 
of every man’s observation. 

We cannot think that a subject of 
this nature can fail to touch the ten- 
derest feelings of the human mind, 
in every person possessed of common 
humanity. Its connexion with the 
happiness or misery of this life, but 
especially its close and permanent 
connexion with the eternal torments 
or everlasting glory of the life to 
come, gives it an equal claim to the 
attention of the philosopher, philan- 
thropist, and theologian. For our own 
parts, we are so charmed with the 
benignity of the Christian system, so 
enraptured with the experimental en- 
joyment of its exalted felicity, and 
so comforted with the enlivening 
hopes which it.creates in the soul, 
that we cannot but wonder at the 
ignorance, and despise the temerity, 
of those wretches, who, sinking the 
intellectual in the sensual, attempt 
to asperse or becloud what they have 
not wisdom enough to enjoy. 

Leaving the swarm of freethinkers, 
infidels, latitudinarians, &e. &c. &c. to 
their own cold and heartless specula- 
tions, we are about to direct our atten- 
tion toa subject whichis somewhat con- 
nected with theirs, yet totally distinct 
from them: we refer to MoHAMMED- 
ANISM. We are the more anxious 
to say something on this subject, 
because an attempt has lately been 
made, by a reviewer of Sale’s Koran, 
in a periodical publication,* to make 
us believe that the religion of Mo- 


* Retrospective Review, May 1821. 
No, 57.—Vol. V. 








hammed is really a very valuable - 


auxiliary to the common cause of 

iety and devotion. But it is too late 
in the day: we know too much of 
Saracenism to admire it; and we 
prize Christianity too much to have 
it superseded by the sanguinary and 
sensual dogmas of the Arab impostor. 

Lest we should be suspected of 
doing injustice to a brother critic, we 
will present our readers with a speci- 
men of the view he takes of a Mussul- 
man’s religion, expressed in his own 
words. He professes to admire the 
intrepid boldness of Sale, who claims 
favourable consideration for “‘ the in- 
structor and legislator of a whole 
hemisphere,” and who had courage 
“to dissipate the cloud of absurd and 
ealumnious fable that had been so 
long gathering around his name.” 
“ He (Sale) has seen, and ventured to 
indicate, some points of dignity and 
utility in a character and system which 
had hitherto been the subjects of in- 
discriminate abuse.” He gives it as 
his opinion, that the system of Mo- 
hammed is “ one of the most powerful 
instruments which the hand of Provi- 
dence has raised up, to influence the 
opinions and destinies of mankind 
through a long succession of ages;” 
and that it ‘‘ must have been ordained 
for many wise and beneficent pur- 
poses;” and that we should “confide 
in its instrumentality in the produc- 
tion, at any rate, of great eventual 
good.” 

It was said by Gibbon, “Sale is 
half a Mussulman;” but the reader 
of the above precious morceau will 
incline to think the reviewer of Sale 
is guitea Mussulman. For what other 
opinion can be formed of the man who 
thinks the merciless religion of the 
Turks was “ raised up by Providence???’ 
that its disgraceful outrages of mind 
and manners were “‘ ordained for wise 
and beneficent purposes?” that a sys- 
tem which has for ages held the human 
mind and spirit in the most degraded 
state of bondage, can be “ productive 
of great eventual good?” What can 
we think of such a writer, but that he 
is a dervise in disguise ?—for we bear 
in mind what Lord Bacon says: 
“What men desire should be true, 
they are most inclined to believe.” 
But “ Nulla falsa doctrina est, que 
non aliquid veri permisceat;” so we 
will enter a little more into this 
subject, 
. BF 
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And first, as to the Koran itself. 
After all the extravagant praises of 
‘both the translator and reviewer, it 
will be a difficult matter to make it 
pass upon the public for an inspired 
production. Neither the matter nor 
the manner of it is worthy of such an 
origin. A man of ordinary intellect 
cannot look over the heads of its 
Sowan, or chapters, without being con- 
vinced that their very titles are repul- 
sive. The second Stra is entitled, 
“* The Cow ;” the fifth, “‘ The Table ;” 
the sixth, “‘ Cattle ;” the sixteenth, 
“ The Bee ;” the forty-fourth, ‘‘ Smoke ;” 
the seventy-second, “‘ The Genii ;” the 
hundredth, “‘ The War-Horses ;” the 
hundred-and-seventh, ‘‘ Necessaries ;” 
and the hundred-and-thirteenth,“‘ Day- 
break.” Any person glancing over these 
ridiculously solemn trifles, will readily 
eonclude, that, though there may be 
* Daybreak” at the head of one of the 
chapters, there is very little daylight 
within. 

That which has struck the public as 
a chief excellence in the Koran, is, 
that it defends the unity of God. If 
the God of Mohammed can be con- 
sidered as the true God, it certainly 
does so: but it is a question with us, 
whether a God who is resident only in 
a material heaven, who looks with 
corporeal eyes, and is gratified with 
sensual enjoyments, is the God of the 
Christian! In a system made up of 
the refuse of Judaism and Christi- 
anity, it would have been strange if 
no truth had crept in. We do not 
therefore feel disposed to bestow 
upon the writer of the Koran all the 
credit his reviewers would concede. 

Bat, admitting that in this par- 
ticular he has defended a true position, 
are we on this account to swallow all 
the nonsense and absurdity with which 
the work abounds? Are we to give 
credit to his amour with the moon, his 
night journey from Mecca to Jeru- 
. salem, and his gross description of 
the black-eyed girls of Paradise? or 
are we, in natural philosophy, to 
believe that the sun sets in a spring 
of black mud? Baron Munchausen 
himself, with all his love of the mar- 
vellous, would be ashamed to palm 
such absurdities upon the world: 
what then can we say of the man that 
would 
parts of a religious creed? 

Three things appear to have gone to 
the formation of the Koran; tradition- 


ss them for the constituent | 4! 





ary Judaism, spurious Christianity, 
and the reveries of Mohammed’s own 
mind. One piece the reviewer has 
extracted from the Koran, probably 
because he admired it: perhaps he 
did not know that the subject of it 
was taken from an old Jewish tra- 
dition. We shall exhibit both Mo- 
hammed and the Jew; and our readers 
shall award the palm to him who they 
think best deserves it. 

Moses meets with what the Koran 
calls one of “‘ our servants ;”"*—“ And 
Moses said unto him, ‘ Shall I follow 
thee, that thou mayest teach me part 
of that which thou hast been taught, 
for a direction to me?/—He answered, 
‘ Verily, thou canst not bear with me: 
for how canst thou patiently suffer 
those things, the knowledge whereof 
thou dost not comprehend ?’—Moses 
replied, ‘Thou shalt find me patient, 
if God please; neither will I be dis- 
obedient to thee in any thing.’—He 
said, ‘If thou follow me, therefore, 
ask me not concerning any thing, until 
I shall declare the meaning thereof 
unto thee.’ So they both went on by 
the sea-shore, until they went up into 
a ship: and he made a hole therein. 
And Moses said unto him, ‘ Hast thou 
made a hole therein, that thou mightest 
drown those who are on board? Now 
hast thou done a strange thing !—He 
answered, ‘ Did I not tell thee that 
thou couldest not bear with me?’/— 
Moses said, ‘ Rebuke me not, because 
I did forget; and impose not on me a 
difficulty in what I am commanded.’ 
Wherefore they left the ship, and 
proceeded, until they met with a 
youth; andheslewhim. Moses said, 
‘Hast thou slain an innocent person, 
without his having killed another? 
Now hast thou committed an unjust 





*« This person, according to the general 
opinion, was the oe at Khedr, whom the 
Mohammedans usually confound with Phinehas, 
Elias, and St. George, saying, that his soul 
passed by a metempsychosis successively 
through all three. Some, however, say his 
trne name was Balya Ebn Mallan, and that he 
lived in the time of Afridin, one of the ancient 
kings of Persia, and that he preceded Dha’l- 
karnein, and lived to the time of Moses. They 
suppose, Al Khedr, having found out the 
fountain of life, and drank thereof, became 
immortal ; and that he had therefore this name 
from his flourishing and continual youth.”— 

Birdawi. 


“Part of these fictions they took from the 
Jews, some of whom also fancy Phinehas was 
Elias.” — Vide R. Levi Ben Gerson in Append. 
b. 1. reg. 1, 27. 
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action.—He answered, ‘ Did I not 
tell thee that thou couldst not bear 
with me ?’—Moses said, ‘ If I ask thee 
concerning any thing hereafter, suffer 
me not to accompany thee: now hast 
thou received an excuse from me.’ 
They went forward, therefore, until 
they came to the inhabitants of a 
certain city; and they asked food of 
the inhabitants thereof; but they re- 
fused to receive them. And they 
found therein a wall which was ready 
to fall down; and he set it upright. 
Wherefore Moses said unto him, ‘If 
thou wouldest, thou mightest, doubt- 
less, have received a reward for it.’ 
—He answered, ‘ This shall be a se- 
paration between me and thee ; but I 
will first declare unto thee the sig- 
nification of that which thou couldest 
not bear with patience. The vessel 
belonged to certain poor men, who did 
their business in the sea; and I was 
minded to render it unserviceable, 
because there was a king behind them 
who took every sound ship by force. 
As to the youth, his parents. were true 
believers; and we feared, lest he, 
being an unbeliever, should oblige 
them to suffer by his perverseness and 
ingratitude: wherefore we desired 
that their Lord would give them a 
more righteous child in exchange for 
him, and one more affectionate towards 
them. And the wall belonged to two 
orphan youths in the city; and under 
it was a treasure hidden which be- 
longed to them; and their father was 
a righteous man: and thy Lord was 
pleased that they should attain their 
full age, and take forth their treasure 
through the merey of thy Lord. And 
I did not what thou hast seen of my 
own will, but by God’s direction. This 
is the interpretation of that which thou 
couldest not bear with patience.’”— 
(Chap. 18.) 

Now for the Jewish tradition : 

“The great prophet (Moses) was 
called up, by a voice from heaven, to 
the top of a mountain, where, in a 
conference with the Supreme Being, 
he was permitted to propose to him 
some questions concerning his ad- 
ministration of the universe. In the 
midst of this divine colloquy, he was 
commanded to look down on the plain 
below. At the foot of the mountain 
there issued out a clear spring of 
water, at which a soldier alighted from 
his horse to drink. He was no sooner 
gone, than a little boy came to the 
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same place, and aafing m ~~ of 


gold which the soldier rop 
took it up, and went away with it. 
Immediately after this, came an infirm 
old man, weary with age and travel- 
ling; and having quenched his thirst, 
sat down to rest himself by the side 
of the spring. The soldier, missing 
his purse, returns to search for it, and 
demands it of the old man, who affirms 
he had not seen it, and appeals to 
heaven in witness of his innocence. 
The soldier, not believing his protes- 
tation, kills him. Moses fell on his 
face, with horror and amazement; 
when the divine voice thus prevented 
his expostulation; ‘ Be not surprised, 
Moses, nor ask why the Judge of the 
whole earth has suffered this thing to 
come to pass: the child is the occasion 
that the blood of the old man is spilt ; 
but know, that the old man whom 
thou sawest, was the murderer of that 
child’s father!’” 

Let any person of taste compare 
the above two pieces together; and, 
if we are not greatly mistaken, he will 
decidedly prefer, both as to the struc- 
ture of the story and the detail of it, 
the discipie of the Israelite to the 
apostle of Mecca. We may refer, 
indeed, to the “‘ De ? Hermite qu'un 
Ange conduisit dans le Siécle’”’ of the 
twelfth century, to the Gesta Roman- 
orum, Voltaire’s Zadig, or even to the 
well-told story of the Hermit, by 
Parnell; but we shall not find the 
traditionary tale of the Jew exceeded 
in simplicity and beauty by any of 
them. 

The reviewer of the Koran has pro- 
duced an extract from chapter 91, 
which he has arranged in a rhythmical 
form, as a specimen of the poetic parts 
ef the work. This is followed by the 
remarkable observation: ‘‘ We may 
not think very highly of this extract.” 
Whatever the reviewer may think of 
the extract, the reader would have 
thought very contemptuously of the 
whole chapter, if the extract had net 
ended just where it did. The words 
immediately following it are, “‘ Thamud 
accused their prophet Saleh of im- 
posture, through the excess of their 
wickedness: when the wretch among 
them was sent to slay the camel; and 
the apostle of God said unto them, 
‘Let alone the camel of God, and 
hinder not her drinking.’” These are 
perhaps the points of “dignity and 
utility” in the system which has 
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suffered so much “ indiscriminate 
abuse.” 


If there were no other objections to 
the pretensions of Mohammed, his 
own lewdness and incontinency would 
be sufficient: for can it be supposed, 
that the God of purity and holiness 
would commission a man unpurified 
from the sensualities of nature, to 
become an instructor of others, in 
doctrines which require a denial of 
self, and in practices, which, if from 
heaven, should be a transcript of the 
holiness of angelic natures? It is very 
true, that Sale touches the matter as 
lightly as possible; but an attentive 
reader of his translation, and of his 
ee aoe notes, will be shocked at 

e lechery of the pretended prophet: 
the Ethiopian may be washed; but he 
cannot be made white. We will illus- 
trate these remarks by some of the 
*‘ points of dignity and utility” in this 
abominable system. 

Zeid was one of the companions of 
Mohammed, and was called his son. 
Mohammed happened to go into his 
house, when he was from home, and 
accidentally cast his eyes on Zeinah, 
Zeid’s wife, who was then in a dress 
that discovered her beauty to advan- 
tage. The sight roused the desires of 
Mohammed, and he lost no time in 
communicating his feelings to Zeinah, 
who it seems conveyed the tidings to 
her husband. Zeid, who owed every 
thing to Mohammed, thought he could 
do no less than transfer his wife to 
his benefactor, and therefore divorced 
her; when Mohammed at once num- 
bered her with his wives. This affair 
gave some offence, as well it might, to 
the disciples of the prophet, and was 
likely to ruin his reputation: but the 
wily adulterer, ever fertile in expedi- 
ents, immediately produced a new 
chapter to his Koran, in which he 
makes that God who says, *‘ Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s wife,” de- 
clare, ‘‘ We joined her in marriage 
unto thee; and the command of God 
is to be performed. No crime isto be 
charged on the prophet, as to what 
God hath allowed him.”—(Chap. 33.) 
Not content with this, but cunningly 
calculating upon future occasions of 
the same description, he provides for 
them, by introducing, in the same 
chapter, the following words: ‘‘O pro- 
phet, we have allowed thee thy wives, 
unto whom thou hast given thy dower, 


and also the slaves which thy right | 





hand possesseth, of the booty which 
God hath granted thee ; and the daugh- 
ters of thy uncle, and the daughters of 
thy aunts, both on thy father’s side and 
on thy mother’s side, who have fled 
with thee from Mecea; and any other 
believing woman, if she give herself 
unto the prophet, in case the prophet 
desireth to take her to wife. This is 
a peculiar privilege granted unto thee 
above the rest of the true believers.” 
—(Koran, chap. 33.) 

If any thing more were wanted to 
substantiate the charge of lewdness 
against Mohammed, we might have it 
in his sixty-sixth chapter. It seems, 
that the propbet had indulged in a 
criminal intrigue with a slave named 
Mary; this came to the ears of Hafsa, 
one of his nine wives, who reproached 
him sharply for it. To pacify her, he 
promised with an oath never to touch 
the girl again. But both his oath and 
promise he found inconvenient, and 
to get rid of both together, that he 
might indulge freely, he brought out 
Sfra the sixty-sixth, which begins 
thus: ‘‘O prophet, why holdest thou 
that to be prohibitedewhich God hath 
allowed thee, seeking to please thy 
wives, since God is inclined to for- 
give and be merciful ? God hath allowed 
you the dissolution v your oaths.” 

Is it possible to believe, that a book 
of this tendency, and a system thus 
corrupt, can be ordained for “ wise 
and beneficent purposes?” That God 
has permitted the thing, is certain; but 
to represent him as having ordained 
it, is little less than blasphemy. It is 
surely much better to learn lessons of 
caution, from calculating the mischief 
it has done, than to bewilder ourselves 
in fanciful speculations of good it is 
absolutely unable to produce. It 
may, indeed, be said, that, whatever 
were the practices of the founder of 
their religion, his precepts for the 
regulation of his disciples’ lives are 
good. We hesitate to admit this, in 
an os sense; but, for the 
sake of argument, allowing it, does it 
follow, that the prophet’s admirers will 
prefer the self-denying precepts he 
may have given, to the luxurious prac- 
tices of his own life?) Matter of fact 
answers, ‘‘ No.” 
~ To those persons who admire and 
extol what is really moral in the 
Koran, we wish the fulfilment of their 
highest desires. Were Mohammed- 
anism to produce good fruit, we should 
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be better pleased than we are; yet, 
even then, we should greatly prefer 
Christianity, because it would produce 
better fruit. We are Christians from 
education, it is true, and feel its pre- 
judices; but we are also Christians 
from choice, and wish its universal 
spread. 
( To be concluded in ovr next. ) 
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ESSAY ON THE REASONING POWERS OF 
ANIMALS, 

Ma. Epitor. 

Sir,—In reading your copious ex- 
tracts, vol. iv. from Mr. Mac Nab’s 
ingenious work on the Septenary sys- 
tem, I have been inclined to doubt the 
correctness of many of his conclu- 
sions; and none of them more so; 
than his attributing all the actions of 
animals to an instinctive impulse. I 
am disposed to believe, that animals 
possess the power of reason, though 
in an humbler degree than that which 
renders man so conspicuously pre- 
eminent above them. But, on entering 
on a subject on which some of the 
greatest philosophers of all ages have 
written, and especially as I have pre- 
sumed to differ from many of them in 
my opinions, I beg leave most humbly 
to disclaim any intention of dogmati- 
caldictation. I have rather to request, 
that my observations may be con- 
sidered merely as suggestive hints, for 
the purpose of eliciting information 
from those who have had better oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a knowledge of 
the subject, and, consequently, of 
coming to more correct conclusions, 
than my circumscribed opportunities 
have admitted. 

It has been, I fear, more from fash- 
ion than conviction, to confine the 
noble attribute of reason to but one 
class of beings, viz. man, out of all 
the varieties, the thousands, the mil- 
lions, of different creatures, that Al- 
mighty Providence, in its wisdom, has, 
for wise purposes, placed on and in 
this terrestrial globe. The general 
opinion, I know, is, that this doctrine 
tends to dignify human nature, by 
placing it on a lofty and inaccessible 
preeminence above the brute creation; 
and happy should I be, were it in my 
power, to bear witness to the truth of 
the hypothetical assumption. But, 
when I look round me, and sce man, 





day by day, and hour by hour, with all? 
his boasted advantage, descending, 
in the gratification of bad passions— 
drunkenness, avarice, revenge, hatred, 
and malice—below the level of the 
creature that he affects to despise, I 
am very naturally led to inquire what 
are the grounds for such a belief, be- 
fore I admit, as a part of my moral 
creed, that all animals, except man, 
are devoid of reason, and that all their 
actions are the result of an instinctive 
impulse. For the more perfect expla- 
nation of my views, I shall take the 
liberty of pointing out what philoso- 
phers have defined Reason and In- 
stinct to be; and then give a few 
anecdotal instances, with a view of 
proving that other animals besides 
man possess reason. 

What thenis Reason? Dr. Johnson 
says, ‘‘ It is the power by which we 
deduce one proposition from another, and 
proceed from premises to consequences.” 
That is, for the sake of argument, If 
I am placed on the banks of a river, 
which I intend to cross, yet wish to 
avoid the inconvenience of getting wet, 
my memory informs my understanding, 
that higher up is a bridge, which [ 
premise by my crossing will answer 
my end, and without subjecting me to 
the inconvenience I dread: I proceed 
to consequences from such premises ; 
and accordingly cross the river by that 
method. This, Mr. Editor, is the idea 
I have of Dr. Johnson’s meaning, or 
definition, of Reason. The celebrated 
master of logicians, Dr. Isaac Watts, 
in speaking of Reason, says, ‘‘ It is 
the common gift of God to all, though 
all are not favoured with it by nature 
in an equal degree: but the acquired 
improvements of it in different men 
make a much greater distinction be- 
tween them than nature has done.” I 
merely mention this opinion of the 
learned Doctor, as in a measure it 
confirms my own, viz.—that man’s 
superiority, in many respects, consists 
not so much in natural endowments, 
as in the acquirements of art. Tho 
learned Locke seems to favour this 
opinion; for he plainly asserts, and 
argumentatively proves, that man has 
no innate ideas, but that they are all 
received through the medium of the 
senses, which senses all animals have 
in common with mankind. He had, 
indeed, some unique and curious ideas 
of the approximation of the nature of 
animals to that of man. He says of 
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Reason, “Itis sagacity, and the power 
of illation or inference, and that it is 
a faculty whereby man is SUPPOSED 
to be distinguished from beasts, and 
wherein, it is very evident, he much 
surpasses them.” This, [ think, may 
be taken as a fair admission, that, 
although he gave man credit for pos- 
sessing a larger portion, still he al- 
lowed that animals have the faculty 
of Reason in an inferior degree. This 
is the more evident, when we look at 
the hypothetical theory he has so beau- 
tifully laid down, of the gradual ad- 
vance of intellect from the meanest 
animal up to the highest created being. 
He fancies all nature to be one con- 
tinuous chain, and supposes there is 
a connecting link between the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. He says, 
** There are some brutes that seem to 
have as much knowledge and Reason 
as some that are called men: and the 
animal and vegetable worlds are so 
nearly joined, that if you take the 
lowest of the one and the highest of 
the other, there will scarcely be per- 
ceived any difference between them.” 
The celebrated Addison was of the 
same opinion; and he went so far as 
to make man the connecting link be- 
tween corporeal life and immaterial ex- 
istence. Writing again upon the same 
subject, he has a similar idea, which 
he has expressed in nearly the same 
words. He says, ‘‘ The progress of 
nature is so very gradual, that the 
most perfect of an inferior species 
comes very near the most imperfect of 
that immediately above it.” I could 
give many other authorities, Mr. Edi- 
tor, but I fear I should occupy too 
much of your valuable columns; and 
especially as they all resolve them- 
selves into Dr. Johnson’s definition, 
viz. ‘ Ratiocination, or the art of 
deducing consequences from premi- 
ses.” In this consists Reazon; and 
that once fairly admitted, there will 
be little difficulty in proving that ani- 
mals possess it. 

The next question is, What is In- 
stinct?) Dr. Johnson, and all the lexi- 
cographers, explain it as “ natural 
desire or aversion,” “ natural ten- 
dency,” as “‘ acting without the appli- 
cation of choice or reason,” and as 
* the call of nature.” Your Mr. Mac 
Nab says, ‘‘ It seems to be from various 
internal sensations,” and then asks, 
“ What is Instinct !—is it feeling, or 
is it action? It is neither feeling 
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simply, nor is it action simply, but it 
is feeling producing action, leading 
irresistibly to the obedience of certain 
laws in the animal economy, without 
which it would not exist. Its primary 
law is self-preservation; its second, 
the propagation of its species; and 
last, the preservation of its offspring.” 

That the brute creation possess an 
intellectual power beyond what is here 
enumerated of instinct, is, I think, as 
evident as that man possesses instinct 
as well as the power of ratiocination, 
or Reason. SBefore the faculty of 
Reason dawns, all the actions of the 
infant are the result of animal instinct : 
and before young animals have ac- 
quired knowledge, their dislikes and 
affections are not manifested. For 
instance, the puppy and the kiiten 
evince no particular attachment for 
any one person above another, but 
matured dogs and cats know their 
friends, and are fond of them; they 
dislike strange faces, and are ac- 
quainted with their neighbours. If 
this were purely from instinct, the 
puppy would feel as his sires felt, and 
the kitten would manifest malice like 
her mother. The very attachment that 
the canine race possess for their own- 
ers and friends, and, vice versa, to 
strangers and their enemies, are in- 
contestable proofs that their actions 
are not the result of “ natural desire 
or aversion,” but that they flow from a 
regular ‘‘ deduction of consequences” 
from something premised. Nature, 
in her various acts, is always uniform. 
All ‘natural desires” and “ natural 
aversions” are bestowed generally, 
with scarcely any exception; so that 
if a dog loved his master from instinct, 
from the same “internal sensation,” 
(as Mr. Mac Nab calls it,) though he 
might not love all the human race, at 
least all dogs would love the same 
individual. 

If, in opposition to this, it should be 
contended, that the dog’s love for his 
master is acquired from the master’s 
kindness to the dog; I answer, The 
dog then has reasons for his love; 
and if so, it cannot be wholly resolved 
into instinct, since it has been shewn 
that instinct and reason are, in every 
sense of the word, separate faculties. 

It will scarcely be denied, that Na- 
ture, when she formed the elephant, 
made it to be the companion of its 
fellows in the forest, and not the asso- 
ciate of man. In that situation, the 
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“natural desires” and the “ natural 
aversions” that it is endowed with, are 
all that is absolutely necessary for its 
welfare ; being possessed of “ internal 
impulses” that “‘irresistibly lead to the 
observance of certain laws’’ that pro- 
mote its “‘ self-preservation, the pro- 
pagation of its species, and love of its 
offspring.” But take the elephant out 
of its original situation which Natare 
intended it should fill, and make it the 
companion of man, what “ internal 
impulse,” what “ call of nature,” what 
“instinctive desire,” will account for 
its flying in the face of the first grand 
law of its nature, “ self-preservation,” 
and facing death, with all its terrors, 
for the love it bears its master? 

It is well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with oriental history, that the 
elephant was formerly no uncommon 
instrument of war; and instances are 
not unfrequent, of its standing bravely 
over the body of its fallen master, un- 
til death has laid the noble animal by 
his side. This happened with an Indian 
king, in his battle with Alexander the 
Great. But we need not leave Europe, 
nor our own fireside, for instances of 
the intelligence and address of our 
brate fellow-creatures. The writer of 


this article had a dog of the terrier 
tribe, of habits most remarkable, and 


of capabilities most extensive. To 
every member of the family, Crab was 
most devotedly affectionate, and most 
submissively docile. Neither cuffs nor 
kicks, blows nor buffets, could pro- 
voke a snarl; nay, every act of un- 
kindness towards him (and I am proud 
to say they were very rare) was depre- 
cated by the most supplicating look of 
submissiveness, a look that unnerved 
the angry aim, and saved his back the 
blow. But the most remarkable fea- 
ture in Crab’s character was, that, 
notwithstanding all his affectionate 
fondness and devoted docility to every 
member of sur own family, yet to 
every. one else, even the continual 
playmates of its younger btanches, 
children who were almost constantly 
within our threshold, and who for years 
were known to Crab as well as to their 
companions, he was the completest 
personification of his name that it was 
possible to conceive. Not one of the 
intruders was ever suffered to enter the 
door, if Crab was in the way, without 
his entering his protest against the 
inirasion, and snarling his disappro- 
bation. Neither bribes nor benefits, 
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coaxing nor kindness, could ever in- 
duce him to relax his uniform oppo- 
sition to their admissjon. So intimate 
were many of these to whom Crab bore 
such an eternal enmity, that it would 
have been considered by some impos- 
sible he should know they were not of 
our family, unless, indeed, he thus 
argued syllogistically :—All members 
of the family sleep in the house; these 
do not sleep in the house : erge, they 
are not members of the family. That 
this dog had the power of “‘ proceeding 
from premises to conclusion,” I can 
have no doubt. He had been taught 
to fetch and carry; and often have I 
seen him, when a stick or stone has 
been thrown across the canal in acold 
wintry day, and he has been ordered 
to fetch it, after putting his foot in the 
water, turn his odd-looking, half crab- 
bed half good-natured face round, and 
look most pathetically significant, as 
though he meant, “ Do not send me 
over on so cold a day.” When the 
order was reiterated, he has often 
paused, as though endeavouring to 
recollect if a bridge were near. This 
was evidently the case; for the,result 
invariably was, that he scampered off 
to the nearest bridge, for the purpose 
of obeying the hard-hearted mandate. 
Had this circumstance been solitary, 
it might have been considered acci- 
dental; but it was an occurrence of 
almost every day. Now here was 
evidently an exercise of power supe- 
rior to instinct: for his duty of fetching 
and carrying was an accidental em- 
ployment, and not a natural one; and 
Nature, in her generalities, had made 
no provision for its performance. Now 
what is performed out of the natural 
way, must be artificial; and if what 
Locke affirms be true, that ideas are 
not innate but acquired, it follows, that 
mere instinct could not be the cause of 
these effects. They must therefore be 
resolved into reason. 

I recollect another act of this extra- 
ordinary dog, which was one that prov- 
ed of considerable service to my father. 
He was riding, with Crab as his com- 
panion, from his dwelling to a neigh- 
bouring town, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting some plans of elaborate work- 
manship to a company of gentlemen, 
for whom he was about erecting a 
steam-engine. Being absorbed in 
thought as to the probable effect of 
some new application of power, he 
did not perceive, till some time after, 


. 
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Ahat his drawings, the work of many 
days, had jolted from his pocket. To 
turn his horse, and gallop back, was 
the work of a few seconds; and his 
satisfaction and surprise may be better 
conceived than described, when, hav- 
ing returned about half a mile, he met 
the faithful Crab waddling along 
through the mud, with the eventful 
roll of plans in his mouth. 

The compiler of the “ Percy Anec- 
dotes” relates, that, “‘ A lady walking 
over Lansdown, near Bath, was over- 
taken by a large dog, which had left 
two men who were travelling the same 
road inacart. The animal followed 
her at some distance, endeavouring to 
make her sensible of something by 
looking in her face, and then pointing 
with his nose behind. Failing in his 
object, he next placed himself so com- 
pletely in front of the object of his so- 
licitude, as to prevent her proceeding 
any further, still looking stedfastly in 
her face. The lady became alarmed; 
but judging from the manner of the 
dog, which did not appear vicious, that 
there was something about her which 
engaged his attention, she examined 
her dress, and found her lace shawl 
was gone. The dog, perceiving that 
he was understood, immediately turned 
back. The lady followed him, and he 
conducted her to the place where her 
shawl lay. On her taking it up, and re- 
placing it on herperson, theinteresting, 
though disinterested, quadruped in- 
stantly ran off at full speed after his 
master, apparently highly delighted.” 
This is so much like Crab and the plans, 
that I can easily give credit to the one, 
knowing the other to be true. 

Nature,has invariably bestowed on 
animals that peculiarity of shape, and 
formation of limb, which are best ad- 
apted for the purposes for which they 
are intended, and the duties they have 
to perform :—hence the pointer dog is 
made strong,yetlight; and were all ani- 
mals equally endowed, and placed in 
our hands to teach the finding of game, 
the pointer, from his formation, is an 
animal that we should most certainly 
fix on in preference to the pig; yet, 
Strange as it may appear, a pig has 
been actually taught to perform the 
duties of a pointer. ‘A black New- 
Forest sow was broken in, by Turner, 
the gamekeeper to Sir H. St. John 
Mildmay, to find game, back, and 
Stand, nearly as well as a pointer. 
This sow, which wasa thin, long-legged 





animal, (one of the ugliest of the New- 
Forest breed,) when very young, con- 
ceived a great partiality for some 
pointer puppies Turner was breaking, 
so that it played, and often came to 
feed, with them. From this circum- 
stance, it occurred to Turner, (to use 
his own expression,) that, having bro- 
ken many a dog as obstinate as a pig, 
he would try if he could not also suc- 
ceed in breaking a pig. The little 
animal would often go out with the 
puppies at some distance from home, 
and he enticed it farther by some pud- 
ding, which he carried in his pocket, 
made of barley meal. The other pock- 
et he filled with stones, which he threw 
at her when she misbehaved, as he 
was not able to catch and correct her 
as he did his dogs. He informed Sir 
Henry Mildmay that he found the ani- 
mal tractable, and that he soon taught 
her what he wished, by this mode of 
reward and punishment. Sir Henry 
says, that he has frequently seen her 
out with Turner ; when she quartered 
her ground as regularly as any point- 
er, stood when she came on game, 
(having an excellent nose,) and backed 
other dogs as well as he ever saw a 
pointer. When she came on the cold 
scent of game, she slackened her trot, 
and gradually dropped down her ears 
and tail, until she was certain, and 
then. fell down on her knees: so 
staunch was she, that she would often 
remain five minutes and upwards on 
her point. As soon as the game rose, 
she always returned to Turner, grunt- 
ing very loudly for her reward of 
pudding, if it was not immediately 
given to her.” Now, for any one to 
say, that instinct could induce the pig 
to perform a task so completely at va- 
riance with its usual situation and life 
of inactivity, is ridiculous. _ But per- 
haps it may be urged, that the pig was 
induced by the hope of reward, and 
the dread of punishment? Granted: 
but before it could have been induced 
by such stimulants, its reasoning fa- 
culties must have told it what the con- 
sequence of disobedience would be. 
In short, dread of punishment, and 
hope of reward, was, in fact, a practi- 
cal “deduction of one proposition 
from another ;” for all actions in ani- 
mals, that have not their origin in 
“natural impulse,” or “natural de- 
sire,” are invariably from the same 
cause the power of illation or infer- 
ence, ( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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POETRY. 


THE VANITY OF EARTHLY PUR- 
SUITS AND PLEASURES, 


ON 


« All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
SOLOMON. 


THERE is a time, in life’s young morning day, 
When hope is strong, and every scene looks 


? 

Wher thoughts of joys to come the breast in- 

spire, 
And future scenes awake the youthful fire : 
Then brilliant prospects in succession rise, 
Dazzle the vision, and confound the eyes; 
The aspiring soul no fetters then can bind, 
No force control the ardour of the mind. 
Then human life a smiling aspect wears, 
No darkening cloud upon its face appears ; 
Calm and unruffled seems its stream to glide, 
No wave disturbs the smoothness of its tide ; 
No stormy blast, no howling tempest nigh, 
Scowls with impetaous fury through the sky. 
Then hopes the youth in peace to pass along 
The vale of life ; and pleasure’s syren song 
Allares him on, and to his raptar’d sight 
Unfolds new scenes and visions of delight. 
How vain his hopes! dispers’d and lost in air! 
Not long, alas! he stands aloof from care ; 
Soon as he mingles in the basy strife, 
The noisy and tumultuous scenes of life,— 
The illusive prospect, like a morning dream, 
A flashing meteor, or a transient gieam, 
Departs, expires :—and vanity and woe, 
He sees inscrib’d on every thing below. 


So the young lark, when first he leaves his 


nest, 
Looks all around him with exalting breast ; 
Flatters his pinions, and attempts to fly, 
And longs to soar towards the loftiest sky : 
He sees not then the dangers of the way, 
He thinks not then of rav’nous birds of prey ; 
His little heart, with joy and pride elate, 
Harbours no thought of what may be his fate. 


With disappointment strong, the giddy 


youth 


Too often leaves the orig peace and trath ; 


Sparns the authority of 


est Heav’n, 
And breaks the laws whic: i 


God himself hath 


vn; 
Seeks satisfaction midst the grov’ling throng, 
And drowns reflection with the wine aud song. 
But are his wishes and his hopes complete? 
Is there no bitter mingled with the sweet ? 
Ah! yes : midst all his mirth and jovial strain, 
His spirit feels unutterable pain ; 
An adder’s sting his restless conscience 


proves, 

And, like a fiend, it follows where he moves. 
Dark are his prospects, gloomy is his soul, 
Impervious ob before his vision roll ; 

No ray of light darts forth its cheering beam, 
And disappointment ends th’ illusive dream. 


aoe strive to scale ambition’s tow’ry 
eight, 
The tempting bait allares their longing sight ; 
Panting they climb the pinnacle of fame, 
To gain the empty honours of a name; 
Onward they toil with still increasing pain, 
Yet is their labour and their toil in vain. 
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Can fields of blood, the dying warrior’s 


tJ 

The ee ll or cities overthrown,— 
Can these afford delight? Can s of slain, 
And seas of gore, polluting all the plain? 
What though the conqueror round his brow 

entwine 
Th’ immortal wreath, and all his aetions shine 
Emblazon’d in the lasting rolls of fame, 
While rays of glory beam around his name ; 
Is peace, content, and happiness his share ? 
Ah! no ; alas! for vanity is there. 


See yonder student, bending o’er his books, 
Wan are his cheeks, and pallid are his looks ; 
Why does he thus consume the midnight oil? 
Why labour thus with sach incessant toil? 
Can learned lore the ills of life redress? 

Or can his study hide him from distress? 
Can knowledge satisfy his ardent soul, 
E’en could he range, in thought, from pole to 


ole, 
Ais donee all nature with minutest scan, 
And know all mysteries yet explor’d by man? 
Or can the poet’s golden dreams impart 
All that he wishes to his vacant heart ? 
He thinks they can :—his hope, alas! how 


vain; 
His health is gone, his frame is rack’d with 


pata ; 
He groans beneath accumulated ill, 
Tis vanity and disappointment still. 


Ah! hapless they, who trust sach feeble 
props, 
Who build on grounds like these their dearest 


hopes; 
Weak ae unstable as the fragile reed, 
Or like a friend that fails in time of need. 
Fools that they are! like him who vainly rear’d 
His house upon the sand, nor danger fear’d ; 
Bat soon the winds in angry blasts arise, 
And a fierce tempest scowls along the skies ; 
The heav’ns above unloose their wat’ry store, 
And on the earth their raging cat’racts poar; 
Wave upon wave in swift succession grows, 
And like a sea the impetuous torrent Soe 
Swept from their footings in its awfal course, 
The deep fourdations own its powerful force ; 
In vain to heav’n th’ affrighted inmates call ; 
The building fell, and dreadfal was the fall! 


Where then, oh! where, shall man securely 
rest 
The fondest hopes of his aspiring breast, 
Since nought on earth is found that can impart 
Substantial pleasure to the human heart, 
Bat all alike an imperfection share, 
And vanity hath stamp’d her impress there ? 


Oh! nappy those who trast Jehovah’s arm! 
Safe shall they be, secure from every harm ; 
That powerfal stay shall never, never fail, 
Tho’ hell may rage, and fiercest foes assail ; 
No disappointment shall the Christian know, 
His happiness depends on nought below : 
Omnipotence shall gird him with its power, 
And shield his head in danger’s darkest hour. 


Religion! angel of celestial light ! 
Thou source of solid comfort and delight! 
Thy ways are pleasantness, thy paths are 


peace ; 
They e to endless happiness and bliss : 
3 





OEE 


bation. Neither bribes nor benefits, did not perceive, till some tim 
** 
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Sweet is the road, delightful is the way, 
There richest flowers their loveliest tints dis- 


play ; 
Amongst those flowers no herb of poison 
‘ows, 
Nor lurks a thorn beneath the beaut rose. 
No ray’nous beasts with raging fury stalk, 
There the redeem’d, and they alone, shall 
walk! 


Oh! yes: ’midst changing Iife’s unsettled 
scenes, s 
The Christian’s hope unmov’d and fxm re- 





mains ; 
Just like the rock upon the sea-beat shore, 
That dares the fury of the tempest’s roar ; 
Rears its proud head, and tow’rs towards the 


sky, 
While on its side the angry billows die. 
And in that awful day, when God shall come 
To judge his creatures, amd to seal their doom ; 
When: as if swept before the flood away, 
Prostrate the sinner’s fondest hopes shall lay; 
He shall be safe, while nature’s sinking frame 
Shall fall a prey to the devouring flame ; 
God is his trast :—that God will be his guard ; 
His portion, heav’s ;—and bliss, his large 

reward. 

K. K Ne 





J. 
Kingsland-road, June, 1823. 
—__— 


ADAM’s MORNING HYMN. 
BY J. GORTON. 
In Imitation of Milton. 





Ou! Thou! who by thy fiat first cidst call, 
From anarchy confus’d and chaos wild, 
Such vast assemblages of unknown worlds! 
To us unknown, not thee, to whom reveal’d, 
Th’ intricat’st depths of natare’s secrets lie. 
Maker omnipotest! thou great Supreme, 
Our universal Father! at whose voice, 
Not disobedient Sol resplendent rose, 
Clad in bis bright, his animating beams, 
T’ invest, as with a mantle, this our world, 
And summon into vegetative life 
Its goodly produce and its liberal sweets : 
Whose pow’rful arm did first within her orb 
— by innumerable stars, 

hat wake by turns, or sleep within their 

spheres, ) 
Encircle Cynthia, and did well instruct 
— to extract, and where t’ emit her 
ight. 
Disdain not to accept our feeble lay, 
In token of our gratitude ; oh ! deign, 
Our boantifal Disposer, at whose hand 
Our being we receiv’d, and all our good; 
Oh! deign, in lieu of all we owe to thee, 
All we can pay, our heart-breath’d fervid 
praise. 

From dust inanimate thou first us sais’d, 
Tuspir’d with glowing life, and in our breast 
Hung reason’s taper, to inform our way ; 
Thou placed us in a paradise of sweets, 
Enwall’d us with profusion, taught us where 
Unlimited to range, and where thy will 
On easy prohibition bounds our reach ; 
And not contented with unnumber'd gifts 
To us extended, pledges of thy love, 
Not satisfied with making us supreme 
And solely sovereign of this netber world, 
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Has sent thy winged messengers from heav’n, 

To wait on us subservient! Favours such 

Require our warmest efforts, such support 

From thee, our author, needs must wake our 
praise, 

And quicken our devotion. Would our pow’rs 

Were wholiy adequate to serve desire! 

And would our faculties of praise were such 

To satisfy our wishes! Heav’n and earth 

Would then be witness to the warmth we bear, 

And airy Echo, from her deepest cell, 

Should answer in responses. Join, O earth, 

And you, ye blissful tenants of the sky, 

Oh! join ye in one universal burst 

Of grateful acclamation. Thou, O sun, 

Perpetual source of vigour and of life, 

Him own thy chief; thee first he taught to 
steer * 

Thy nimble coursers thro’ yon ample void: 

Thee first he taught in splendour when to rise, 

When at high noon magnificent to beam, 

And when declining to the western main, 

To trail the day a captive. Him extol 

Pale-visag’d Luna! milder queen of night! 

Him worship in a less refulgent ray 

And let thy homage, each revolve thou mak’st, 

Be varied as thy change ; O ye who roll 

In mystic maze thro” heav’n’s ethereal space, 

Inall your courses praise him. Blow, ye winds, 

Now mildly sighing soft, now breathing loud, 

From every quarter praise unceasing blow. 

Air, and ye elements ; ye gentle mists, 

And gratefal exhalations; ye, who wave 

Your shady tops, and form the wood’s recess ; 

And ye, who softly warble, as ye flow, 

Perpetual melody,—unite in praise. 

Ye tuneful choristers, that up on high 

Your flight ambitious wing, oh! join, and you 

That humbler perch’d, exalt your cheerful lays, 

Still prosecute bis praise. All in heav’n, 

On earth, in water, ye who press your path 

Thro’ midway air, or walk, or lowlier creep, 

Or ground coments or liquid regions range, 

From heav’n’s high seraph tothe basest thing, 

Be witness whether I be mute, when morn 

Rejoicing glads all nature; or when even 

Gives pleasing respite to a world fatigued, 

To valley, fountain, streamlet, hill, or grove, 

Cheer’d by my voice, and taught our Maker’s 
praise. 


a 


ODE TO GOD. 


Mr. EpitTor. 


Si1r.—By inserting the following beau- 
tiful poem, translated from the ‘‘Spe- 
cimens of the Russian Poets,” you 
will greatly oblige, 


ir, 
Your’s respectfally, 
A SuBscRIBER. 





Ou! Thou eternal Oue! whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 

Unchang’d through time’s all- devastating 
tlight ; 

Thou only God! there is no God beside! 

Being above all beings! Mighty One! 

Whom none can comprehend, and none 
explore; 
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Who fill’st existence with thyself alone : 

Embracing all,—supporting,—ruling o’er,— 

Being, whom we call Gop—and know no 
more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The sands or the sun’s rays—buat, God! for 
thee 
There is no weight nor measure: none can 
mount 
Up to thy mysteries: reason’s brightest 


spark, 

Though kindled by thy light, in vain woald try 

To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark ¢ 

And thought is lost, ere thought can soar so 
high, 

E’en like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence ;—Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation—all 
Sprung forth from thee :—of light, joy, har- 


mony, 

Sole origin :—all life, all beauty thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create ; 

Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! glorious, 
great, ‘ 

Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 


Thy chains th’ unmeasur’d universe sur- 


round ; 

Upheld by thee, by thee inspir’d with breath ! 

Thou, the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifally mingled life and death ! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from 
thee ; 

And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heav’n’s bright army glitters in thy praise. 


A million torches, lighted by thy hand, 
Wander anwearied through the blue abyss : 
They own thy pow’r, accomplish thy com- 


mand ; 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

bee shall we call them? Piles of crystal 
ight— 

A glorious company of golden streams— 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright— 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous 1 
beams ?— 

But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 


Yes! as a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in thee is lost : 

Wet - ten thousand worlds compar'd to 
thee 

And he am J then? Heav’n’s unnumber’d 
16st, 

Though multiplied by myriads, and array’d 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is bat an atom in the balance, weigh’d 

Against thy greatness—is a cipher brought 

Against infinity!’ WhatamI then? Noaght! 


Nought! But the eflluence of thy light 
divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reach’d my bosom too; 
Yes! in my spirit doth thy Spirit shine, 
As shines the sun-beam in a ite of dew. 
Nought! but I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager towards thy presence ; tor in thee 





I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
Ev’n to the throne of thy Divinity 
I am, O, God ! and surely thou mast be! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all, thou art! 
Direct my understanding, then, to thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart ; 
Though but an atom ’midst immensity, 

Still I am something, fashion’d by thy hand! 
I hold a middle a 4 *twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have their 


birth, 
Just on the bound’ries of the spirit-land ! 


The chain of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit— Deity. 

I can command the lightning, and am dust! 

A monarch, and aslave ; a worm, a god ! 

Whence came I here, and how? so marvel- 
lously 

Constructed and conceiv’d? unknown! 
clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy : 

For from itself alone it could not be! 


this 


Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good! 
Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 
pa light, thy love, in their bright plenitude, 
Fill’d me with an immortal soul, to spring 
O’er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its source—to thee—its author there. 


Oh! thoughts ineffable! Oh! visions blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of thee ; 
Yet shall thy shadow’d image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to thy Deity. 

God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar, 
Thus a thy presence — Being wise and 


good! 

Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude, 


eee 


FROM THE “‘ FACETIZ” OF HIEROCLES AND 
PHILAGRIUS. 


A MAN escap’d a watery grave, 

Protests that he no more will lave, 

Or even venture to the brim, 

Until completely learnt—to swim. 

The croaking raven, it appears, 

Will live for fall two hundred years ; 

To put the opinion to the test, 

A scholar brought one from—the nest. 

In a fierce tempest, when the waves assail, 
And o’er the shatter’d bark at last prevail ; 
While the green grave yawnsto receive its fill, 
A passenger was noting dowo—his will, : 
How much we owe to horses is allow’d, 

Bat half the profit is absorb’d in food. 

To save this great expense a farmer tried, 
Bat when the art was learnt, the cattle —+ied. 
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SLAVERY AS IT IS. 

In our number for January last, we 
published an interesting article on 
this melancholy subject, entitled 
** Slavery in the West Indies.” An- 
other letter from the same quarter has 
just reached us, dated June 2, 1823, 
from which we give the following ex- 
tract. We have also another docu- 
ment, of nearly corresponding date, in 
our possession, but its details being 
personal and specific, forbid us from 
giving them publicity, lest the writer, 
who is not placed beyond the grasp 
of colonial tyranny, should be involv- 
ed in trouble for communicating the 
secrets of the negro prison-house. 
From the present extract, nothing of 
this kind is to be apprehended. The 
facts, though gathered from one island, 
convey but a specimen of what may 
be found in all our West India pos- 
Sessions, varying only in modes of 
cruelty, but rallying round the same 
common, though detestable principles 
on which the system of slavery is 
founded. EpiTor. 
** Tue very mention of ‘ slave’ makes 
my heart ache. I see what the appel- 
lation implies. Perhaps you have 
read a good deal on the subject; 
enough, no doubt, to rouse your in- 
dignation against the cruel system ; 
but the half of its enormities can ne- 
ver be told. If you have not seen The 
Circular of the London Anti-Slavery 
Society, I would advise you to procure 
it. It contains an accurate delinea- 
tion of the wretchedness and degra- 
dation connected with negro slavery. 
I think J could illustrate nearly every 
sentence in that paper by facts. I 
have not seen Mr. Wilberforce’s “ Ap- 

eal,”’ &c. on behalf of the slaves. I 

elieve it has found its way to the 
colony, but a veto is put upon its cir- 
culation. You in England have the 
means of abolishing. slavery. Only 
be unanimous and earnest in diffusing 
information on the subject, and in 
petitioning parliament, and the go- 
vernment cannot withstand you. 

** Since I commenced this letter, a 
painful piece of intelligence has reach- 
ed me, in form of an advertisement in 
the colony newspaper. It states that 
on such a day will be sold at Vendue 
Office, (i. e. the auction mart) a whole 
family of es. This family of ne- 
groes is well known tome. Three of 





the number I baptized about two 
years ago. One of them is a member 
of our church, and the other two would 
have been ere this, had not the dis- 
tance they live from the chapel pre- 
vented. They have suffered cruel 
persecutions from their masters on 
account of religion. For coming to 
chapel they have been repeatedly 

unished ; for holding a prayer meet- 
ing in their house they were often put 
in the stocks, and, the tyrants finding 
these measures unavailing, at length 
pulled down the house in which the 
family dwelt, leaving them to find a 
shelter where they could, but not off 
the plantation. Being ‘ destitute, 
afflicted, tormented,’ they still retain- 
ed their zeal, and having no house of 
their own to meet in, they sang and 
prayed, read the scriptures, and taught 
others the catechism, (Watts’s Se- 
cond.) The next step their good mas- 
ters took was to separate the family ; 
they sent one man of about 30 years of 
age to work and live on a remote part of 
the coast, so that he could seldom see 
any of his relatives, not even his wife, 
who was kept back. Now I find they 
are to be sold by auction. This is for 
nothing else but because they are re- 
ligious. Their masters are rich men, 
and not selling their estate. They 
allow that these people work well, 
but, say they, they are spoiling all the 
rest of the negroes, by filling up their 
heads with pernicious notions! You 
may make your own remarks on this 
statement. 

“ Our governor has lately endea- 
voured to establish a new regulation, 
namely, requiring that no planter 
should allow his slaves to come to 
chapel at any time without a pass, 
i. €. a written permission, thereby 
throwing a great obstacle in the way 
of our labours, as it deprives many of 
the slaves of the opportunity of at- 
tending some of the means of instruc- 
tion. And that we may not teach 
them any improper doctrine, he has 
recommended the planters to send an 
overseer with the slaves to chapel on 
Sundays; so that we always have 
some spies, or judges of doctrine, at 
public worship. Vexing as it is, I 
sometimes can’t help smiling at the 
grotesque appearance some of them 
make. Fancy to yourself a white man 
on a mule going a gentle trot, sur- 
rounded by 30 or 40 slaves, of all ages, 
in all manner of dresses, running te 








je a - Dut £ live, and on hopes pinions fly 
ger towards thy presence ; for in thee 





To save this great expense a farmer tried, 
Bat when the art was learnt, the cattle—ied, 
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keep up with him; and as many of 
the young or lazy ones as can Jay hold 
of the mule’s tail, being dragged along 
in that manner. Arrived at the cha- 
pel all out of breath, they take their 
respective seats, and immediately 
after service they muster: the over- 
seer mounts his beast; the negroes 
being around him, two or three grasp 
the mule’s tail, and away they trot. 
We see them no more till the next 
Sunday, and frequently not for two or 
three weeks. Now, I ask, how is it 
possible for us to instruct slaves es- 
corted to the chapel in this fashion? 
Three-fourths of the slaves can’t com- 
prehend a sentence of the plainest 
sermon ; neither do we expect to in- 
struct them by preaching alone. Un- 
less they be catechised and conversed 
with, they will learn nothing; and 
that is just what most of the slave- 
holders wish—Preach to the slaves, 
but not instruct them.” 


———— 
MARY. 


(A Fragment. ) 


It was a delightful evening,—the sun 
had just sunk behind a confused heap 
of clouds that were beautifully fringed 
with the crimson of his departing 
rays. . » + ¥ * 

There were several persons collect- 
ed on the beach, listening to the har- 
mony proceeding from a band on 
board one of the outward-bound 
ships, which were waiting for a fair 
wind—whilst the lowing of oxen, and 
a tinkling sheep’s bell that was heard 
at intervals, produced an effect quite 
enchanting. 

I had sauntered for more than an 
hour, enjoying the cool sea-breeze,— 
when on a sudden a gun was fired as 
a signal for sailing, the wind having 
taken a favourable change at sunset. 
The music immediately ceased, and 
in a few minutes were heard the shrill 
whistle of the boatswain, and the re- 
sponsive ‘‘ Yo-heave-yo’s” of those 
who were weighing their anchors. A 
general bustle took place on shore ;— 
officers and men svon appeared on the 
beach; their boats were unmoored, 
and with all possible speed they made 
for their respective ships. 

Taking my stand near the only boat 
that remained, I found, from the con- 
versation of its crew, that they were 











waiting for some one with much anx- 
iety. This person I soon discovered 
making his approach with hurried and 
unequal step. He was a young man, 
though I didn’t view him much. On 
his arm bung a female, who was ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful,—and well she 
might, for she was just about to part 
with all that was dear to her on earth; 
perhaps to meet no more. As they 
came nearer the boat, their pace 
slackened,—and Arthur, for that was 
his name, appeared much agitated, 
and requested his beloved Mary to 
return. This was useless. She clun 
to him till they reached the very brin 
of that ocean, which in a few minutes 
would cut off all communication. He 
inquired if all was ready? and bein 
answered in the affirmative, he too 
the hand of Mary, and pressing it be- 
tween both his own, he exclaimed, 
** May God bless you, my dear Mary! 
—farewell!”” As the wild words fell 
from his lips, the tears flowed down 
his pale cheeks—’twas an affecting 
scene. But recollecting his duty, he 
sprang into the boat, and waving his 
hand to her, who was weeping near 
him, said, ‘* Shove off.” 
* * * * * o 

I stood gazing after the boat till she 
disappeared in the gloom, and the 
dashing of oars could no longer be 
distinguished, for the din which pre- 
vailed in the fleet. 

On turning round, I perceived Mary 
a few paces from me, still looking in 
the direction of Arthur’s boat. Ob- 
serving that I noticed her, she began 
to retire—politeness urged me to step 
beside her; and, after an interchange 
of a few introductory words, I offered 
her my arm, which she accepted. I 
had often seen Mary previous to this. 
I now attempted to soothe her aching 
heart, and to comfort her by pointing 
to the day when he whom she loved 
would again return to make her hap- 
py—but I found all my endeavours 
were ineffectual. She possessed a 
strong presentiment of never again 
seeing him. She soon reached her 
father’s house, at the door of which I 
left her, and retired to my own tem- 
porary abode, but not in very good 
spirits. 

From my host I learned, that the 
father of Arthur “ lived in the neigh- 
bourhood,”—that he was “ a merce- 
nary sort of man”—that he objected 
to his son’s union with Mary “ because 
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she had no money ;”’ and that he had 
obliged him to go abroad again, 
‘hoping that change of scene, and 
other circumstances, would cause him 
to forget her.” ‘‘ But, (added my in- 
formant,) if he loves the girl, neither 
time nor distance will induce him to 
forget her; and 1 am sure there is not 
a better hearted, or more affectionate 
little creature, within twenty miles of 
the place. ° °, ° 

The next morning I rose early and 
hastened to the shore, but not a vest- 
ige remained of the many noble look- 
ing ships which rode at anchor there 
on the preceding day. 

ce a * e * * 

The following summer it was my 
lot to be walking on the same beach 
as that on which Mary parted from 
her Arthur;—the events recurred 
afresh to my memory, and I almost 
fancied I again heard him say “ fare- 
well.” I resolved to lose no time in 
making inquiry respecting this inte- 
resting couple. The reply I received 
was as follows :—‘‘ Arthur, a short 
time after he arrived at their destina- 
tion, fella victim to a malignant fever. 
This melancholy news was conveyed 
to Mary in as delicate a manner as 
possible, by one of her friends. She 
received it with resignation; but her 
frame had gradually decayed from the 
hour of his departure. Her heart was 
broken—and in one hour after the 
communication of the gloomy tidings, 
the beloved Mary was no more!’—I 
was shewn her grave,—it had not long 
been made; I have often seen it since, 
but I can never pass it without think- 
ing on that declaration of the Apostle, 
—‘‘ the love of money is the root of 
all evil.” J.O.N.R. 

Lamington, Hants. 

ee 
ON CHURCH MUSIC. 





(From Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on 
I Chronicles, xvi. chap. 42d verse.) 


“ Dip ever God ordain Instruments of 
Music to be used in his worship? Can 
they be used in Christian assemblies, 
according to the spirit of Christianity ? 
Has Jesus Christ or his Apostles ever 
commanded or sanctioned the use of 
them? Were they ever used any 
where in the Apostolic Church? Does 
the use of them at present in Chris- 
tian congregations ever increase the 
Spirit of devotion? Does it ever ap- 





pear that bands of musicians, either in 
their collective or individual capacity, 
are more spiritual, or as spiritual as 
the other parts of the Church of Christ? 
Is there less pride, self-will, stub- 
bornness, insubordination, lightness, 
and frivolity, among such persons, 
than among the other professors of 
Christianity found in the same religi- 
ous society ? 

“Is it ever remarked or known that 
musicians in the house of God have 
ever attained to any depth of piety, or 
superior soundness of understanding 
in the things of God? Is it ever found 
that those churches and Christian so- 
cieties which have and use instraments 
of music in divine worship are more 
holy or as holy as those societies which 
do not use them? And is it always 
found that the ministers who affect 
and recommend them to be used in the 
worship of Almighty God are the most 
spiritual men, and the most spiritual 
and useful preachers? Can mere sounds, 
no matter how melodious, where no 
word nor sentiment is or can be utter- 
ed, be considered as giving praise to 
God? Is it possible that pipes or 
strings of any kind can give God 
praise? Can God be pleased with 
sounds which are emitted by no sen- 
tient being, and have in themselves no 
meaning? If these questions cannot 
be answered in the affirmative—then 
quere, Is not the introduction of such 
instruments into the worship of God, 
antichristian, calculated to debase 
and ultimately ruin the spirit and in- 
fluence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? 
And should not all who wish well to 
the spread and establishment of pure 
and undefiled religion, lift up their 
hand, their influence, and their voice 
against them? The argument from 
their use in the Jewish service, is 
futile in the extreme, when applied to 
Christianity.” 

i 


Review.—For the Oracles of God, four 
Orations. For Judgment to Come, 
an Argument in nine parts. By the 
Rev. Edward Irving, M.A. Minister 
of the Caledonian Church, Hatton 
Garden. Second Edition. -8vo. pp. 
560. London. Hamilton, Paternos- 
ter-row, 1823. 

Amonc the popular characters that at 

this time attract public attention in 

London, it will be difficult to find one 
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of greater celebrity than Mr. Irving. 
To the religious communities, with 
which the metropolis abounds, his 
name is quite familiar; by charch- 
men and dissenters it is pronounced 
with a peculiar emphasis, that ex- 
presses either approbation or con- 
tempt, according to the aspect and 
bearing of their respective creeds; 
and in nearly all companies his 


preaching, his manner, or his person, 


becomes a topic of conversation, Not 
to have heard Mr. Irving, betrays a 
great want of taste; and neither to 
censure nor applaud, discovers a de- 
ficiency in judgment, which every one 
is ashamed to own. 

Nor is the fame of his preaching 
confined exclusively to the religious 
circles, It has found its way into 
public assemblies, and private par- 
ties; and his name may occasionally 
be heard in every direction from Is- 
lington to Peckham, and from Hyde 
Park Corner to Radcliffe Highway. 
If acquaintances meet by accident in 
the street, having given their opinions 
respecting the weather and their fa- 
milies, the next inquiry is, Have you 
heard Mr. Irving? An answer in the 
aflirmative is followed by a discussion 
of his talents, and preaching, and a 
few minutes decide his fate; while, 
on the contrary, a reply in the nega- 
tive produces an agreement, to hear 
Mr. Irving the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

The trumpet of fame thus blown, 
has collected around him, from the 
east and froni the west, from the north 
and from the south, a vast concourse 
of persons of nearly every gradation 
in society, from the plebeian race to 
the patrician bands, and even royalty 
itself has fallen within the sphere of 
his attraction. Hence, his chapel has 
of late been so excessively crowded, 
that no entrance can be obtained 
without a ticket, until by the accumu- 
lating multitudes, entrance has been 
rendered impossible, so that to pro- 
cure liberty even to stand in the 
aisles, has been deemed a privilege, 
to which, without some smile of fa- 
vour, no one can successfully hope to 
aspire. 

* His grace’, and ‘my lord,’ when first 
seen at Mr. Irving’s chapel, produced 
a powerful sensation on the whole fa- 
mily of the would-be’s; and the strects 
near the place of worship, crowded 
with carriages, superbly decorated 
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with arms and coronets, and guarded 
by livery servants, whose splendid 
badges of servitude denote the great- 
ness of the personages for whom they 
wait, presented a stimulus, against 
which, fashion had neither the ability 
nor the inclination of making any re- 
sistance. Hence, Mr. Irving has been 
heard by multitudes, who under any 
other circumstances would blush to be 
seen in the Caledonian chapel; and 
many among them discuss the merits 
of his discourses with as much ease 
and flippancy as they would turn 
critics on a new play ; and, strange as 
it may appear, they feel no more 
shame at hearing this celebrated mi- 
nister, than if the evening had been 
spent at the Haymarket or in the 
theatre at Drury-lane. 

His doctrines and expressions hav- 
ing been canvassed by his auditors, 
Mr. Irving has had his name dragged 
into the public papers; in some of 
which he has been treated with a de- 
gree of scurrility that can reflect dis- 
honour on none but those who have 
indulged this unmanly ee roe 
They have thrown hot ashes against 
the wind, and thus covered themselves 
with that scorching dust which their 
puny efforts had designed for the ob- 
ject of their ineffectual enmity. Mr. 
Irving has, no doubt, long since 
learnt, that “ censure is a tax which 
every man must pay the public for 
being eminent.” The station which 
he holds among the ministers in Lon- 
don, points him out as a character 
against whom malignity may level its 
arrows, concealed in the garb of cri- 
ticism; and the vollies which are dis- 
charged against his person and his 
fame, prove that he is considered, 
even by his sporting assailants, as no 
common game. 

The discourses, which during their 
delivery attracted so much attention, 
have lately been committed to the 
press; and, imbodied in the volume 
before us, they now make their appeal 
to the sound sense and impartial judg- 
ment of the nation, to whose justice 
and candour they are submitted. To 
an individual who puts on his spec- 
tacles on purpose to hunt for error, 
many exceptionable passages, and 
dubious expressions, will no doubt 
appear; but when'the numerous excel- 
lencies of this volume are placed in. 
contrast with those imperfections, 
from which no human composition 
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was ever wholly free, their magnitude 
and number diminish in the compari- 
son; and to that reader who looks for 
strength of diction and an extensive 
range of thought, if they do not be- 
come invisible, they will appear evan- 
escent, ' 

The preface to this volume contains 
but little that is prepossessing. In 
many of its passages there is an ap- 
parent egotism, and expressions may 
easily be selected, in which the au- 
thor seems to reflect on other minis- 
ters, for not having had recourse to 
methods somewhat similar to those 
which he now adopts, in exhibiting 
the truths of the gospel which they all 
recommend, The language, both in 
the preface, and throughout the work, 
is sprinkled over with an artificial 
hoar of antiquity, bearing some re- 
semblance to a modern building, to 
which the architect wishes to give a 
gothic cast. In many sentences an 
obsolete quaintness appears; but 
their real character cannot be dis- 
guised; and even throughout the 
whole volume, we seem to behold a 
man of modern habits, dressed in the 
costume that prevailed in the days of 


Queen Anne or George I. 
Notwithstanding this peculiarity, 
the language is strong and nervous, 
abounding in vigour of thought, and 
partaking in no small degree of ori- 
ginality, both in arrangement and 


expression. Throughout nearly the 
whole work, the diction is highly figu- 
rative, and in many instances the 
metaphors are brilliant, though some- 
times drawn out to an immoderate 
length. For these defects, however, 
if such they may be termed, the men- 
tal energies, which are every where 
visible, make a more than ample com- 
pensation. Perspicuous and unequi- 
vocal, there is no truth of the Gospel 
which Mr. Irving appears anxious to 
conceal from his auditory, and dealing 
but sparingly in the peculiarities of 
his own particular creed, his exposi- 
tions of controverted passages are 
rarely calculated either to flatter or to 
offend. But on this point Mr. Irving 
shall speak for himself :— 

** The Christian public are prone to pre- 
occupy themselves with the admiration of 
those opinions by which they stand distin- 
guished as a church or sect from other Chris- 
tians ; and instead of being quite unfettered to 
receive the whole counsel of the Divinity, they 
are prepared to welcome it no farther than as 
it bears upon and stands with opinions which 





they already favour. To this pre-judgment 
the early use of catechisms mainly contributes, 
which, however serviceable in their place, 
have the disadvantage of presenting the truth 
in a form altogether different from what it oc- 
cupies in the Word itself. In the one it is 
presented to the intellect chiefly, (and in our 
catechism, to an intellect of a very subtle or- 
der;) in the other it is presented more fre- 
quently to the heart, to the affections, to the 
imitation, to the fancy, and to all the faculties 
of the soul. In early youth, which is so ap- 
plied to with those compilations, an associa- 
tion takes place between religion and intellect, 
and a divorcement of religion from the other 
powers of the inner man. Which derange- 
ment, judging from observation and experi- 
ence, it is exceeding difficult to put to rights 
in after life; and soit comes to pass, that, in 
listening to the oracles of God, the intellect is 
chiefly awake, and the better parts of the mes- 
sage—those which address the heart and its 

ections, those which dilate and enlarge our 
imaginations of the Godhead, and those which 
speak to the various sympathies of our nature 
—we are, by the injudicious use of these nar- 
row epitomes, disqualified to receive. 

‘Tp the train of these comes Controversy, 
with his rough voice and uameek aspect, to 
disqualify the soul for a full and fair audience 
of her Maker’s word. The points of the faith 
we have been called on to defend, or which are 
reputable with our party, assume in our es- 
teem an importance disproportionate to their 
importance in the Worl, which we come to 
relish chiefly when it goes to sustain them; 
and the Bible is hunted for arguments and 
Texts of controversy, which are treasured u 
for future service. The solemn stillness whic’ 
the soul should hold before her Maker, so fa- 
vourable to meditation and rapt communion 
with the throne of God, is destroyed at every 
torn by suggestion of what is orthodox and 
evangelical—where all is orthodox and evan- 

elical ; the spirit of the reader becomes lean, 

eing fed with abstract traths and formal pro- 
positions; his temper ungenial, being ever 
disturbed with controversial suggestions ; his 
prayers undevout recitals of his opinions ; his 
discourse technical announcements of his faith. 
Intellect, cold intellect, hath the sway over 
heaven-ward devotion and holy fervours. Man, 
contentious man, hath the attention which the 
unsearchable God should undivided have ; and 
the fine fall harmony of Heaven’s melodious 
voice, which, heard apart, were suflicient to 
lap the soul in ecstasies unspeakable, is jarred 
and interfered with ; and the heavenly spell is 
broken by the recurring conceits, sophisms, 
and passions of men. Now truly, an utter de- 
adation it is of the Godhead to have his word 
in Jeague with that of any man, or any council 
of men. What matter to me whether it be the 
Pope, or any work of the human mind, that is 
exalted to the equality of God? If any helps 
are to be imposed for th: understanding, or 
safeguarding or sustaining of the word, why 
not the help of statues and pictures for my de- 
votion? Therefore, while the warm fancies of 
the Southerns have given their idolatry to the 
ideal forms of noble art—let us Northerns be- 
ware we give not our idolatry to the cold 
and coarse abstractions of human intellect.” 
pp: 10—13. 
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The oration, whence the preceding 
extract has been taken, is on “ The 
preparation for consulting the oracles 
of God. The second is one i 

these oracles; and the third and 
fourth are on the obedience which these 
oracles require.” From the conclad- 
ing oration we select the following 
paragraph, which we conceive no one 
can seriously peruse, without feeling 
some interesting emotions. The 
mournful sentiments are such, as 
multitudes will persuade themselves 
they have frequently felt, but never 
saw so clearly expressed before :— 


** Many will think it an unchristian rm 1 to 
reason thas violently, and many will think it 
altogether unintelligible ; and to ourselves it 
would feel unseemly, did we not reussure our- 
selves by looking around.—They are raling 
and they are ruled, but God’s oracles rule them 
not. ey are studying every record of anti- 
quity in their seats of learning, but the record 
of God, and of him whom he hath sent, is al- 
most unheeded. They enjoy every commn- 
nion of society, of pleasure, of enterprise, this 
world affords; but little communion with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. They 
carry on commerce with all lands, the bustle 
and noise of their traffic fill the whole earth ; 
they go to and fro, and knowledge is increas- 
ed,—but how few in the hasting crowd are 
hasting after the kingdom of God! Meanwhile 
death sweepeth on with his chilling blast, 
freezing up the life of generations, catching 
their spirits unblessed with any preparation of 
peace, quenching hope, and binding destiny 
for evermore. Their graves are dressed, and 
their tombs are adorned :—but their spirits, 
where are they? How oft hath this city, 
where I now write these lamentations over a 
thoughtless age, been filled and emptied of her 

eople since first she reared her imperial head! 

ow many generations of her revellers have 
gone to another kind of revelry; how many 
generations of her gay courtiers to a royal re- 
sidence where courtier-arts are not ; how many 
generations of her toil trad to the 
place of silence, whither no gain can follow 
them! How time hath swept over her, age 
after age, with its consuming wave, swallowing 
every living thing, and bearing it away unto 
the shores of eternity! The sight and thought 
of all which, is my assurance, that I have not 
in the heat of my feelings surpassed the merit 
of the case. The theme is fitter for an indig- 
nant prophet, than an uninspired sinfal man.” — 





_Mr. Irving’s orations, occapy about 
ninety-eight pages of his volume ; the 
remaining part is devoted to the de- 
velopment of “‘ Judgment to come, an 
argument in nine parts.” On this 
momentous subject, the author makes 
the following arrangement of his 


materials :—“ The plan of the argu- 

ment, with an inquiry into responsi- 

bility in general, and God’s right to 
No, 57.—Vol. V. 





lace the world under nsibility. 

e constitution under which it has 
pleased God to place the world. The 
good effects of the above constitution 

th upon the individual, and upon 
political society. Preliminaries of 
the solemn judgment. The last judg- 
ment. The issues of judgment. The 
only way to escape condemnation and 
wrath to come. The review of the 
whole argument, with an endeavour 
to bring it home to the sons of men.” 

In discussing the various topics, 
which, according to the preceding ar- 
rangement, offer themselves to his 
consideration, Mr. Irving calls forth 
all the energies of his powerful mind, 
displaying great vigour of intellect, 
together with a sound and well regu- 
lated judgment, accompanied with an 
exuberance of fancy, which, without 
being unnatural, conducts his readers 
into regions of thought that are but 
rarely explored. In accomplishing 
this arduous task, his ideas never lan- 
guish, never appear confused, and 
but rarely seem to be eclipsed by the 
strength of that language with which 
they are arrayed. His epithets, how- 
ever, occasion a momentary pause ; 
and the reader suspends for an instant 
his attention to the grand subject of 
investigation, to notice the unexpected 
association, and to gaze upon their 
singularity. 

On the efficacy and extent of the 
atonement, on which is partially found- 
ed the equity of a future judgment, 
Mr. Irving delivers his own opinion 
in the following paragraph, in oppo- 
sition to those who conceive that fu- 
ture punishments will have only a 
limited duration :— ; 

* T allow, that if God had actaally consigned 
some portion of men to these awful abodes, 
bronght them into being, bred them up in 
wicked training, that he might ship them off 
like Africans to work his pleasure in the in- 
fernal pit; I should have stood amazed and 
horror-struck no less than they; and cried, 
Let such a tenet be hunted from the face of the 
earth, back again into the detestable brain 
which bred it. But, seeimg all men intreated 
to shun this direful abyss, and Jesus sent from 
heaven to redeem all its curse, and open 
up ¢o all the gate which leadeth unto honour and 
life, I marvel greatly how any man can be so 
thoughtless as to defeat the progress of this 
salvation by undervaluing the misery from 
which it is to save as. It is to unpeople hea- 
ven and to people hell, to forge such notions. 
For it musters the resolutions of men to meet 
the issue. Whereas, Christ would utterly 
defeat that resolution, would make nature 
— from the foal and fearfal 

3 
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catastrophe, that she may turn round as in 
desperation, and call on God for mercy. I de- 
clare it is to blunt conscience, and make the 
shafts of conviction harmless, and leave men 
at will to reject the Gospel. Nay, srely. the 
avenue of sin must be shut by the horrid 
shapes of fear and shrieks of horror which are 
heard onward, a little onward from the place 
we now occupy. But if instead we heard the 
voice of hope and expectation, the bold pur- 
ose of endurance, and the cheerful call toa 
ittle patience, when all should be well; if we 
saw them mounting to heaven on joyful wing 
from the surface of the sulphurons take, an ac- 
tive intercourse passing across the gulf; then 
what were it but a bold adventure like that 
which voyagers make to inhospitable climes, 
a threading of difficult sounds and dangerous 
straits, for the glory which awaits us when our 
labour is complete—an adventase which it 
were accounted poverty of character to fear, 
resolution to undertake, and heroism to have 
braved !”’—pp. 422, 423. 


The limits of a review will not per-. 


mit us to enter into a full analysis of 
these interesting discourses. The 
specimens which have been given will 
enable the reader to form some idea 
of the author’s talents; but for acom- 
plete survey of his argument in all its 
branches and bearings, recourse must 
be had to the volume itself, which, 
though imperfections and question- 
able positions may occasionally ap- 
pear, will amply repay the enlightened 
mind for the time required in pursuing 
the investigation. 

At present the tide in favour of Mr. 
Irving’s popularity is exceedingly 
high, and he is placed on a pinnacle, 
where the mental, as well as the sen- 
sitive organs of vision are apt to grow 
giddy and to predict a fall. The dan- 
ger of his situation we hope will teach 
him .humility and circumspection. 
His present elevation cannot long 
continue. . Even an angel could not 
keep this equinoctial spring always 
on flood. The time must arrive, when, 
without really suffering any diminu- 
tion of talent, he must descend to a 
certain station, which, after the pre- 
sent fever has subsided, popular opi- 
nion will assign, and where, among 
the celebrated ministers of the metro- 
polis, he will take his permanent 
stand. The gracefulness of his de- 
scent will confer more real greatness 
on his character, than either the pre- 
sence or the smiles of nobility can now 
bestow, and even render it more illus- 
trious by the contrasts that he sus- 
tains. 

Mr. Irving seems to occupy in the 
pulpit nearly the same rank, that, in 





point of religion and morals, Dr. 
Johnson held among his literary con- 
temporaries. Though inculcating 
morals as essential to the Christian 
character, he never suffers them to 
invade the dominions of spirituality ; 
and when he enters the evangelical 
region, he always appears encircled 
with an atmosphere that will shield 
him from the charge of enthusiasm, 
without betraying the cause of vital 
Christianity into the hands of its ene- 
mies. Hence, he draws around him 
certain classes of hearers that may be 
denominated the intellectual, the sen- 
timental, the philosophical, and the 
fashionable; and if on these, he can 
by his preaching make such impres- 
sions as will render them permanent 
hearers of the word, and also doers, 
he will accomplish a task, entitling 
him to the reverence of the Christian 
world, for being thus made instrumen- 
tal in the hand of God. 


ne 
Review.—An Essay on the Works of 
Taste. 12mo. pp.216. London, 
Whittaker. 1823. 


To analyze a work of taste is a task 
of no small maguitude ; the diversity 
of opinion which prevails rendering it 
doubtful if any real standard is in ex- 
istence, to which, on all occasions, we 
can refer. Rousseau observes, that 
“‘ taste is of all nature’s gifts the most 
easily felt, and the most difficult to 
explain; it would not be what it is, 
if it could be defined: for it judges 
of objects beyond the reach of judg- 
ment, and serves in a manner as a 
magnifying glass to reason.” Du- 
gald Stewart says, that “‘ taste is not a 
simple ‘and original faculty, but a 
power gradually formed upon opinion 
and observation. It implies, as its 
ground-work, a certain degree of natu- 
ral sensibility; but it implies also the 
exercise of the judgment, and is the 
slow result of an attentive examina- 
tion, and comparison of the agreeable 
and disagreeable effects produced on 
the mind by external objects.” Ma- 
dam Dacier describes good taste as 
“an harmony between the mind and 
reason ; and a person has more or less 
of this taste, as that harmony is more 
or less just.” Dr. Gerard gives it as 
his opinion, that “‘a fine taste is neither 
pr or the gift of nature, nor the effect 
of art, It derives its origin from cer- 
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tain powers natural to the human 
mind, but these must be assisted by 
culture, in order to attain their full 
perfection.” To these may be added, 
the opinions of many other equally 
celebrated characters, and, after hav- 
ing combined them together, we may 
ask— 

«* Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 


It seems highly probable that taste 
thus applied, is used only in a figura- 
tive sense, and that “‘as the ear is 
wounded with an harsh sound, and as 
the smell is soothed with an agreeable 
odour, before ever the reason has 
meddled with those objects, to judge 
of them; so the taste is struck at once, 
and prevents all reflections. _ Reflec- 
tions may come afterwards to confirm 
this taste, and discover the secret 
reasons of its conduct; but it was not 
in its power to wait for them. Fre- 
quently it happens not to know them 
atall; and what pains soever we use, 
we cannot discover what it was that 
determined us to think as-we did.” 

It is not unreasonable, perhaps, to 
infer, from the preceding observations, 
that the mind must somewhere have a 
standard of excellence to which it un- 
consciously refers, without being able 
to determine its abode, or define its 
qualities. The variations which are 
perceptible in our ideas of taste, sub- 
limity, and beauty, militate strongly 
against the immutability of any stand- 
ard; we should otherwise be disposed 
to survey, with much partiality, an 
opinion of great antiquity,—that the 
mind itself furnished its own measure 
ofexcellence, and that objects of taste 
were selected in proportion as they 
approximated in resemblance towards 
this primitive source of light. 

Without either implicitly adopting, 
or contemptuously rejecting, the sen- 
timents of others, the author of the 
work before us, associating taste with 
beauty, so far resolves the whole into 
utility, as to make the latter the test of 
the former. This theory he supports 
by an appeal to authority, and by an 
accumulation of facts, and not altoge- 
ther without bending stubborn instan- 
ces into a reluctant subservience to 
his views. The numerous exceptions, 
however, to his rules, which he is com- 
pelled to allow, and the difficulty with 
which many facts can be made to bend, 
and to conceal the violence they have 
received, leaves room for suspicion, 





that the grand desideratam has not yet 
been discovered. 

On the same common principle that 
the author conceives utility to be an 
inherent quality of beauty, he resolves 
sublimity into power, thus determin- 
ing an object to be more or less sub- 
lime, in proportion as it partakes or 
displays a greater or less degree of 
power. But here also are exceptions, 
and they appear rather more numerous 
than those which adhere to his theory 
of taste and beauty, and the reader’s 
mind is left in a state of indecision, In 
many instances, no doubt, utility will 
appear to be included in objects of 
taste and of beauty; and power also 
will associate with that which is sub- 
lime, but the numerous exceptions 
that may be urged against both, ren- 
der the rules laid down somewhat 
more than questionable. 

It is but fair, however, to admit, 
that the author “ pushes his point with 
modesty and ease.” His work is not 
profound, nor is the survey which it 
takes of the various objects connected 
with taste, beauty, sublimity, and the 
picturesque, very comprehensive. Yet 
it may be read with interest, and with 
advantage also, by persons who desire 
to become acquainted with the nature 
of taste, but have not an opportunity 
of consulting more voluminous works 
on this ever obtruding, but truly evan- 
escent subject. 


i 
Review—Negro Slavery; or, a View 


of some of the more prominent fea- 
tures of that state of Society, as it 
exists in the United States, and in the 
Colonies of the West Indies, especially 
in Jamaica. 8vo. pp. 118. London.. 
Hatchard § Son, Piccadilly. 1823. 
Tus is a plain matter-of-fact pam- 
phiet, which, without enlisting itself 
under whig or tory banners, appeals 
to the justice and humanity of man- 
kind, in behalf of that deeply injured 
race, the Negroes. Many well-written 
works have appeared in their favour, 
and many eloquent tongues have 
pleaded their cause, both in this na- 
tion, and in foreign countries; but, 
unhappily, the laws which have been 
made to afford them protection and 
relief, have been evaded by their white 
oppressors, so that, with some trifling 
mitigations, slavery still retains its 
ancient horrors. On this point we 
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shall select a few facts from the pam- 
phlet before us, leaving our readers to 
decide upon its merits, and upon the 
traffic which it describes :-— 


“ I took the boat this morning, and crossed 
the ferry over to Portsmouth, the small town 
which I told you is opposite to this place. It 
‘was court day, and a large crewd of people was 

thered about the door of the court-house. I 

ad hardly got upon tlie steps to look in, when 
my ears were assailed by the voice of singing, 
and turning round to discover from what quar- 
ter it came, I saw a group of abont thirty ne- 
groes, of different sizes and ages, following a 
rough-looking white man, who sat carelessly 
lolling in his sulkey. They had just turned 
round the corner, and were coming up the 
main street to pass by the spot where I stood, 
on their way out of town. As they came nearer, 
I saw some of them loaded with chains to pre- 
vent their escape ; while others had hold of 
each other’s hands, strongly grasped, as if to 
support themselves in their affliction. I par- 
ticularly noticed a poor mother, with an infant 
sucking at her breast as she walked along, 
while two small children had hold of her apron 
on either side, almost ranning to keep up with 
the rest. They came along, singing a little 
wild hymn, of sweet and mournful melody, fly- 
ing, by a divine instinct of the heart, to the 
consolation of religion, the last refage of the 
unhappy, to support them in their distress. 
The sulkey now stopped before the tavern, at 
a little distance beyond the court-house, and 
the driver got out. ‘ My dear sir,’ said I toa 
person who stood near me, ‘ can you tell me 
what these poor people have been doing? 
what is their crime? and what is to’ be their 
punishment?’ ‘0,’ said he, ‘it’s nothing at 
all, but a parcel of Negroes sold to Carolina ; 
and that man is their driver, who has bought 
them.’ ‘ Bat what have they done, that Gig 
should be sold into banishment?’ ‘ Done!’ 
said he: ‘ nothing at all that I know of: their 
masters wanted money, I suppose, and these 
drivers give good prices.’ Here the driver, 
having supplied himself with brandy, and his 
horse with water, (the poor Negroes of course 
wanted nothing, ) stepped into his chair again, 
cracked his whip, and drove on, while the mi- 
serable exiles foHowed in funeral procession 
behind him.”—pp. 15, 16. 

“‘A few minutes before dinner, my atten- 
tion was excited by the piteous cries of a ha- 
man voice accompanied with the loud cracking 
ofa whip. Following the sound, I found that 
it issued from a log-barn, the door of which 
was fastened. Peeping through the logs, I 
perceived the bar-keeper of the tavern, toge- 
ther with a stout man, more than six feet high, 
who was called Colonel -——, a Negro 
ps! about 14 years of age, stript naked, re- 

ving the lashes of these monsters, who re- 
heved each other in the use of a horsewhip; 
the poor boy fell down upon his knees several 
times, begging and praying that they would not 
kill him, adding, that he would do any thing 
they liked: this produced no cessation in their 
exercise. At length Mr. Lawes, the master of 
the hotel, arrived, told the valiant colonel and 
his hamane employer, the bar-keeper, to de- 
sist, and that the boy’s refusal to, cut wood 





was in obedience to his (Mr. L.’s) directions. 
Colonel said, that ‘he did not know . 
what the Niggar had done, but that the bar- 
keeper requested his assistance to whip 
Cesar; of course he lent him a hand, being no 
more than he should expect Mr. Lawes to do 
for 7 under similar circumstaaces. —pp. 
18, 19. 


Such is slavery in the United 
States,—the land of freedom, and of 
independence! Let us now survey 
this monster in the West Indies :— 


«« Two women, who were pregnant, desired 
to quit the field during rain, on account of 
their pregnancy. The overseer refased them 
permission. They went to complain of this 
refusal to a magistrate, but were stopped in 
their way by a neighbouring overseer, and by 
him thrown into the stocks until he sent them 
back to their own overseer, who put them 
again into the stocks on their own estate, and 
had them flogged. Of this proceeding they 
complained to the attorney. The attorney was 
of opinion that the overseer had acted with 
andue severity ; but he considered the women 
to have been highly to blame for attempting 
to complain to the magistrate; whereas, he 
said, they ought in the first instance to have 
complained to him. 

“« It is common for Negroes, who have been 
guilty of what is deemed a serious offence, to 

e worked all day in the field, and during the 
intervals of labour, as well as during the whole 
night, to be confined, with their feet fast in the 
stocks. In the case of one Negro, who was 
so confined for some weeks, Mrs. Cooper beg- 
ged hard to obtain a remission of his punish- 
ment, but did not succeed. Another Negro, 
—- to the estate, was a notorious ran- 
away. Being taken, he was flogged im the 
usual manner, as severely as he well could 
bear, and then made to work in the field. 
During the interval of dinner-time he was re- 
galarly placed in the stocks, and in them also 

e was confined the whole night. When the 

lacerations, produced by the flogging he had 
received, were sufficiently healed, he was 
flogged a second time. While the sores were 
still unhealed, one of the book-keepers told 
Mr. Cooper that maggots had bred in the 
lacerated flesh. Mr. Ceaper mentioned the 
circumstanee to the attorney, who did not 
manifest any surprise on hearing it.”—pp. 
63, 64. 

“If we contemplate only the mode in which 
women continue to be punished on estates in 
Jamaica, we shall have another most impres- 
sive evidence of the depth of the slave’s de- 
gradation. The British parliament have lately 
thought it right entirely to prohibit the flogging 
of womea in this country, in any mode or for 
apy crime, although that punishment could 
not have been inflicted without a regular trial, 
the finding of a British jury, and the sentence 
of a British judge. But in Jamaica, to this 
very day, every overseer reizins the power, 
at his own entire discretion, for any offence, 
or for no offence, of exposing in the most 
shameless manner, in the présence of the whole 
gang, the person of every female, young or 
old, who is placed under his authority, and of 
inflicting on those very parts which it would 
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be deemed in this country an intolerable out- 
rage to expose at all, and which it is indecent 
even to name, thirty-nine lacertions of the 
tremendous cart-whip ; and the same power, 
though in a more limited extent, is possessed 
by every driver on every sugar estate in Ja- 


maica.—Let the women of Great Britain hear 
this, and let them unite their efforts in rescuing 
their miserable fellow-subjects, the Negro 
women of Jamaica, and our other colonies, 
from this horrid and cruel profanation.—pp. 
104, 105. 


From the specimens of this pam- 
phiet, thus given, we conceive that 
no further recommendation will be 
deemed necessary. 

ee 


Review.—Translation of the New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, from the Latin Vulgate, 
published by authority, and diligent 
compared with the original Greek. 
8vo. 672. London. Bagster, Pa- 
ternoster-row. 1823. 

NURTURED as we have been in the 
bosom of the Protestant church, and 
taught from our infancy to look upon 
every thing with abhorrence that has 
been countenanced by the Papal see, 
the Latin Vulgate has been viewed by 
us with suspicion, as though it incul- 
cated the corruptions of that church 
which makes its appeal to its authority. 
Time, however, and that liberal mode 
of thinking which the general diffusion 
of light has introduced, have, in a 
great degree, disarmed our hereditary 
prejudice of its terrors, and permitted 
us to approach a translation, into 
which in former years it was a crime 
to look. 

Among the several translations of 
the Bible into Latin, that were made, 
some perhaps very near the days of 
the Apostles, one version, called the 
Itala, was held in peculiar estimation. 
But as time passed on, and copies of 
this version were multiplied, on com- 
paring them, the readings were found, 
in many instances, to be at variance 
with one another. To meet this seri- 
ous evil, Pope Damasus commission- 
ed St. Jerome, in the fourth century, to 
correct the New Testament from the 
best Greek manuscripts that could be 
found. Since that time, more errors 
having been discovered, this version 
has undergone several emendations ; 
but through the whole progress of its 
descent, it has been held by learned 
men in high veneration. 


“I have,” says Dr. Adam Clarke, 


or 


“ several MSS. of this, work, written 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which are exceedingly discordant 
among themselves. Pope Clement 
VIII. has certainly done much to re- 
store it to primitive purity; but much 
still remains to be done. The text 
should be settled by a further collation 
of the most ancient MSS. When this 
is done, the Latin church may be vin- 
dicated in that boasting inthe Vulgate, 
which at present is but incautiously 
applied to this version. 

“I have often quoted this version, 
which I consider to be equal to a MS, 
of the fourth century. I must, how- 
ever, add, that, with all its imperfec- 
tions, there is nothing essential to the 
faith or practice of a genuine Christian, 
that may not be proved by it; but it 
certainly can never come into compe- 
tition with the original Greek text, 
nor indeed with several of the ancient 
versions.” (Preface to New Testa- 
ment, p. xxi.) 

In the copy before us, nothing more 
is professed to be given, than an Eng- 
lish translation of this old, and often- 
corrected version; the translator, 
therefore, holds himself amenable for 
nothing more than a faithful discharge 
of his duty. To this he was bound by 
various ties most strictly to adhere ; 
and the reader will be surprised to 
find, on comparing this Testament with 
his own, how nearly they approximate 
in import, notwithstanding the trifling 
variations that appear in words. To 
some of the pages, a few brief but un- 
important notes are appended, from 
which little is either to be gathered or 
inferred, The marginal references 
point out the parallel passages, and 
mark the lessons that follow in regular 
succession, and also those that are set 
apart for particular days. Prefixed 
is an historical index, by which the 
life of Christ is shewn in the concord- 
ance of the four Gospels; and at the 
conclusion is a table of the epistles and 
gospels throughout the year. 


cI 


Review.—A Narrative of the Esta- 
blishment of the Mission to Ceylon 
and India, founded by the late Rev. 
Thomas Coke, LL.D. under the Di- 
rection of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, Sc. By W. M. Har- 
vard, one of the Missionaries who ac- 
companied Dr. Coke. 8vo. pp. 476. 





Blanshard, 14, City Road. 1823. 
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Or this work, the first seventy-two 
pages are occupied with an epitome 
of the history of Ceylon. The ac- 
count, though not circumstantial, is 
interesting, and to those who have 
not an opportunity of perusing more 
voluminous works, it will communi- 
cate much general information. The 
history thus given, the author relates 
partly from his own personal observa- 
tion, and partly from the details of 
other publications ; and so far as his 
statements extend, the delineations 
and descriptions appear to be correct. 
The appendix contains copies of va- 
rious documents, tending to elucidate 
the characters, customs, and modes of 
life, by which the natives are distin- 
guished in their respective grades, 
but no feature in the gloomy picture 
can induce us to believe, that 


«A state of nature is the reign of God.” 


The introductory part of this volume 
being dismissed, Mr. Harvard begins 
with some account of the late Rev. 
John Wesley, the venerable founder 
of Methodism, briefly sketching his 
character, describing his piety, zeal, 
and labours, and tracing him through 
the early vicissitudes which marked 
his eventful life. Dr. Coke next ap- 
pears before us, in all the ardour of 
his missionary spirit; and we are led 
to follow him across the Atlantic to 
those islands where slavery provides 
luxury with sugar, and drags out ex- 
istence in chains. We next find this 
indefatigable servant of God travers- 
ing Great Britain, soliciting assist- 
ance for those missions, to the support 
of which, his time, his talents, and his 
fortune were primarily devoted. From 
Europe, Africa, and America, we then 
find him glancing at the forlorn con- 
dition of Asia, watching the movement 
of events, pushing his inquiries re- 
specting the moral condition of its in- 
habitants, and storing his mind with 
information as to their prejudices and 
character, still keeping in view the 
practicability of carrying the Gospel 
into those benighted regions. The 
favourable moment at length arrived, 
when, with six other missionaries, of 
whom the author was one, he embark- 
ed on his arduous enterprise, thus 
leaving his native land to revisit it no 
more. The death of this faithful dis- 
ciple of Jesus is recorded with much 
feeling and simplicity, and the anxiety 
of his desolate survivors, when this 
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melancholy event took place, is re- 
corded with a degree of pathos which 
nothing but truth could dictate. 

From this point the narrative pro- 
ceeds, until the termination of the 
voyage, describing their landing, in- 
terviews with men in power at Bom- 
bay, and their favourable reception in 
this distant land. Indian scenery, 
customs, and manners, next claim the 
reader’s attention, accompanied with 
incidents and anecdotes, that cannot 
but prove highly interesting to all who 
are unacquainted with modes of life 
so essentially different from what Eu- 
rope supplies. From continental In- 
dia we follow the mission to Ceylon, 
and mark its progress from a state of 
infancy to that comparative maturity 
which it has thus far attained.— 
Throughout the whole history, we 
cannot but trace the guiding and pro- 
tecting hand of Omnipotence, giving 
to his faithful servants favour in the 
eyes of strangers, in moments of the 
greatest embarassment, and causing 
even the death of Dr. Coke, which 
seemed to blast all their prospects, 
and entomb their hopes, to be render- 
ed subservient to his wise designs, by 
making it the basis of more powerful 
aid than his life, had it been spared, 
could have been expected to render 
to the great cause in which he em- 
barked. 

Among the prevailing superstitions 
of the Hindoos, Mr. Harvard gives 
the two following instances :— 


‘« The women of India are strongly attached 
to the superstition of their countfy; though it 
may be justly regarded as the source of their 
degradations and sufferings. Whatever vows 
they make to their gods in f pecali 
distress, or in hope of obtaining some desired 

ood, are seldom suffered to remain unper- 
ormed. The heroic woman presents herself 
at the time appointed, and, with a courage 
which would adorn a better cause, submits to 
whatever extremity of torture she had vowed 
to undergo, as the price of her deliverance. 

‘* Two instances which confirm this state- 
ment occurred during our residence in Bom- 
bay. The first, a respectable female, who had 
in a severe illness vowed, if she recovered, to 
go to acertain idol temple on all-fours! The 
temple was some considerable distance from 
her residence, and the roads were covered 
with mad. We saw her as she passed through 
the town of Dungaree, preceded by the players 
on cymbals; crowds of people followed ; and 
several native peons, or police-officers, with 
their canes, attended the procession, to keep 
order. The devotee, from her costly dress 
and decorations, was evidently a person 
superior rank : a-canopy of rich materials was 
borne- over her head, and her offerings were 
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carried by her attendants. She proceeded on 
her hands and feet, occasionally raising herself, 
to obtain some relief from the excessive fa- 


tigue. 

ar The other instance took place at a hamall, 
or palankeen-bearers’ village, near Bycullah. 
Seeing a considerable crowd collected, and a 
large rough machine, or car, fixed in the mid- 
dle of the open space before the huts, our ca- 
riosity was strongly excited ; and, on inquiry, 
we were informed, that a Gentoo woman was 
about to submit to the painful, bat in their 
opinion highly meritorious, ceremony of 
swinging by the back. The machine raised 
for the purpose was formed of two strong op 
right pillars, firmly fixed to the platform of the 
car, and crossed at the top by an horizontal 
beam, or lever, which wrought upon a bolt, in 
the manner of a scale-beam; at one end of the 
lever beam was fixed a small tester, or canopy, 
in the centre of which a hook was fixed; at the 
other end a strong rope was fastened, by which 
the beam might be lowered, raised, and made 
fast, on receiving its victim. 

“ After waiting some time, we observed the 
crowd in motion; and the poor woman was 
brought oat, and laid with her face towards 
the ground. A large hook was then thrast 
into the fleshy part of her back, between the 
shoulders. tremendous shout was immedi- 
ately raised by the spectators, so that no cries 
of the sufferer could have been heard, had an 
been uttered. The canopy was then lowered, 
and the back-hook fastened to its receiver in 
the beam; it was then raised again, amidst the 
shouts of the multitude. A stranger to such a 
spectacle would suppose that the woman would 
have kept herself as quiet as possible, lest, by 
the tearing of her back, she sbould fall to the 
ground, and be dashed to pieces: but, we 
were surprised to see her throw about her 
arms and legs, as if it were a mere amusement; 
scattering on the crowd below a number of 
flowers which she bad in her bosom: these 
were eagerly caught by the people, and pre- 
served as holy. The attendants in the mean 
while pushed the car forward, and the motion, 
from the unevenness of the ground, must have 
considerably augmented the pain of the opera- 
tion. After she .had remained suspended 
about five minutes, and had thrown about all 
her flowers, she was lowered, and the strong- 
est anxiety was manifested by the spectators 
to touch her; the fulfilment of the ceremony 
having conferred upon her a high degree of 
sanctity in their estimation. She was immedi- 
ately borne away by her friends; and, as the 
people became more noisy and enthusiastic, 
we thought it best to me = Pore This cere- 
mony is not, however, confined to females; it 
is supposed that several thousand persons of 
both sexes in different parts of India every 
year voluntarily undergo this tortare.—pp. 
185—188. 


Speaking of the inhabitants of Cey- 
lon, Mr. Harvard observes as follows: 
—“The native population, which is 
estimated at about a million and a 
half, owes its origin to almost every 
nation in India; but the Ceylonese 
themselves, may be divided into the 
following classes: Veddas, Kandyans, 





Singhalese, and Malabars.”—(Intro- 
duction, p. xxix.) Of the events which 
placed the whole of the Kandyan ter- 
ritories in the hands of the British, 
under governor Brownrigg, by whose 
orders their sanguinary monarch was 
transported to a distance from the 
country which he had polluted by his 
cruelties, the author records the ac- 
count which is subjoined :— 


“ The circumstances which led to the de- 
thronement of the last Kandyan king are, hap- 
pily, of a cast seldom paralleled in the history 
of mankind. The sad relation needs no poetic 
colouring, in order to interest the tender emo- 
tions of the reader, to whom I shall take the 
liberty of presenting it on the aathority, and in 
the language, of Dr. Davy. Having noticed 
the origin of a Ry Cty between the 
king and pw ny his first Adikar, in con- 
sequence of which the latter resorted to arms 
in self-defence, and fled to the British territo- 
ries, after having been defeated by the king’s 
forces, the Doctor proceeds :—‘ Hurried along 
by the flood of revenge, the tyrant, lost to 
every tender feeling, resolved to — Ehey- 
lapola, who had escaped, through his family, 
which remained in his power: be sentenced 
the chief’s wife and children, and his brother 
and his wife, to death; the brother and chil- 
dren to be beheaded, and the females to be 
drowned. In front of the queen’s palace, and 
between two celebrated temples, as if to shock 
and insult the gods as well as the sex, the wife 
of Eheylapola and his children were brought 
from prison, where they had been in charge of 
female jailers, and delivered over to the exe- 
cutioners. The lady with great resolation 
maintained her’s and her children’s innocence, 
and her lord’s ; at the same time submitting to 
the king’s pleasure, and offering up her own 
and her offspring’s lives, with the fervent hope 
that her husband would be benefited by the 
sacrifice. Having uttered these sentiments 
aloud, she desired her eldest boy to submit to 
his fate: the poor boy, who was eleven years 
old, clung to his mother, terrified and crying ; 
her second son, nine years old, heroically step- 
ped forward; he bid his brother not to be 
afraid—he would shew him the way to die! 
By one blow of a sword, the head of this noble 
child was severed from his body: streaming 
with blood, and hardly inanimate, it was 
thrown into a rice mortar; the pestle was put 
into the mother’s band, and she was ordered 
to pound it, or be disgr tortured. To 
avoid the disgrace, the wre woman did 
lift up the pestle, and let it fall. One uy one, 
the heads of all her children were cut off; and 
one by one, the poor mother—but the circum- 
stance is too dreadfal to be dwelt upon. One 
of the children was a girl; and to wound a fe- 
male is considered by the Singhalese a most 
monstrous crime: another was an infant at the 
breast ; and it was plucked from its mother’s 
breast to be beheaded. When the head was 
severed from the body, the milk it had just 
drawn in, ran out, mingled with its blood! 

“«¢ During this tragical scene, the crowd 
who had assembled to witness it, wept and sob- 
bed alond, anable to suppress their feelings of 
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grief and horror. Palihassane Dissave was 80 
affected that he fainted, and was expelled his 
office for shewing such tender sensibility.— 
During two days the whole of Kandy, with 
the exception of the tyrant’s court, was as one 
house of mourning and lamentation; and so 
deep was the grief, that not a fire (it is said) 
was kindled, no food was dressed, and a gene- 
ral fast was held. After the execution of her 
children, the sufferings of the mother were 
speedily relieved. She and ber sister-in-law, 
and the wife and sister of Pusilla Dissave, 
were led to the little tank in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kandy, called Bogambara- 
wave, and drowned.—Such are the prominent 
featares of this period of terror, which, even 
now, no Kandyan thinks of without dread, and 
few describe without weeping. Executions, 
at this time, were almost unceasing ; the num- 
bers put to death cannot be calculated; no one 
was perfectly secure,—not even a priest, not 
even a chief priest; for Par Anoonaika 
Cunnansi, a man, in the estimation of the na- 
tives, of great learning and goodness, fel] a 
victim to the tyrant’s rage. To corporal 
punishments, imprisonments, &c.—those mi- 
nor causes of distress,—it is unnecessary to 
allude; in the gloomy picture, they are as 
lights to shades. 

««* Disgusted and terrified by the conduct 
of the king, the chiefs and people were ripe to 
revolt; and only waited the approach of a Bri- 
tish force to throw off their allegiance. 

«« ¢ Acquainted with what was going on in 
the interior, it was impossible for our govern- 
ment to be upconcerned. His Excellency 
Lieutenant General (now General Sir Robert) 
Brownrigg prepared for hostilities, which 
seemed to be anavoidable. He had stationed 
a force near the frontier, in readiness to act at 
@ moment’s notice ; and he had made arrange- 
ments for invading the Kandyan provinces, 
should war break out. 

««« Cause for declaring was soon offered. 
Several of our native merchants, who in the 
way of trade had gone into the interior, 
were treated as spies, and sent back dread- 
fally mutilated; and very soon after, a party 
of Rentguis sed the boundary, and set fire 
to a village within our territory. The declara- 
tion of war against the Kandyan monarch im- 
mediately followed this act; it was made on 
the 10th of January, 1815. On the day follow- 
ing, our troops entered the Kandyan territory ; 
they found the Three and Four Korles in a 
state of revolt, and they were soon joined by 
Molligodde, the first Adikar, and many of the 
principal chiefs. Almost without the least 
opposition, our divisions reached the capital ; 
on the 14th of February our head-quarters 
were established there; and on the 18th the 

ing was taken prisoner. Forsaken by his 
chiefs, he fled on our approach into the moun- 
tainous district of ra, accompanied 
only by a very few attendants. Driven b 
ped rain from a mountain where he pol 
ed himself, during the day, he descended and 
took shelter in a solitary house in the nei 
bourhood of Meddahmahaneura, not aware that 
there was a foree at hand lying in wait for him. 
The party was a zealous one, of na- 
tives of Saff: , headed by a staunch ad- 
herent of Bhevlapos, As soon as intimation 
was given of king’s hiding-place, the 


‘ 





house was surrounded, aud the monarch seiz- 
ed. He was sent to Colombo, and from thence 
to Vellore, where he is still in confinement.’ 
(1821.) Travels, p. 321—335.”—Appendix 
pp- ‘ 


The Veddas, Mr. Harvard describes 
as the most degraded branch of the 
Ceylonese population, living in jungles 
almost in a state of nadity, sleeping 
on trees as a security against wild 
beasts, deriving a precarious subsist- 
ence from roots, deer’s flesh, honey, 
and occasionally fish; having no idea 
of a supreme being, and no conception 
of existence after death. These mi- 
serable beings appear nearly on a 
footing with the Bushmen in the south 
of Africa, both tribes literally living 
“without hope and without God in 
the world.” 

The Hindoos, on the contrary, while 
the author was on the continent, amidst 
all their superstitions and cruelties, 
manifested much curiosity; and, when 
opportunities offered, they were ready 
to push inquiries so far as their 
powers extended, in order to gratify 
this active principle. In proof of this, 
he gives the following dialogue as a 
specimen, premising, that the broken 
English he had acquired during his 
voyage from England, by overhearing 
conversations between the native sea- 
men and their shipmates, he often 
found, on his arrival in India, < con- 
venient medium of intercourse with 
the natives :— 


«* June 26, 1814.—On calling upon Peston- 
jee Bommanjee, a wealthy Persee merchant of 
Bombay, I was informed that he had retired 
to sleep, as is customary after dinner with the 
natives of rank. I was therefore requested to 
waittill he arose. A young Gentoo, who ap- 
peared to act as clerk to the merchant, came 
near to the place where I was seated ; and, 
after many attempts to introduce a conversa- 
tion, the following, in sabstance, and, to the 
best of my recollection, in form, took place :— 
Gentoo. What you be? acaptain, or a mer- 
chant?—Myself. I be neither captain, neither 
merchant.—G. You be private gentleman 
then?—M. Yes.—G. You stay here, Bom- 
bay, or you go?—M. I only remain here till 
after the monsoon.—G. Where you go then? 
—M. Then I go to Ceylon. 

‘* He fixed bis eyes on me with-evident cu- 
i | and ~_ ? interest, and proceeded :— 
G. There be three gentlemen go Ceylon, 
Missionaries, last week?—-M. Yes; there 
were fe gentlemen, Missionaries, go last 
week to Ceylon. I am a Missionary; and 
when monsoon be done, then I go too.—G@. 
I can’t think: Missionary! What be Mis- 
sionary? A Bishop ?—Bt. No, no; he not 
be a Bishop: a Missionary be a man who give 
good advice to the heathen.—G. Give good 
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advice; how, like ane merchant he give advice 
(letter of advice) to another merchant?—M. 
No, no; I notmake you understand. A Mission- 
ary, he give good advice. He tell men to be 
good ; he tell men not to get drunk; not to 
steal; not to tell lies; not to say bad words ; 
he tell how they may be saved: then they go 
to heaven when they die; that be a Mission- 
ary —G. Oh! oh! that be a Missionary: I 
not know what was Missionary—M. They 
want a great many Missionaries in Ceylon. 
They be glad to have ten, twenty, thirty, forty 
Missionaries: more thanthey can get. It cost 
mach money for —_— from Europe; and 
only afew persons like to come as Missionaries. 
—G. Some people they no like Missionaries? 
—M. Yes, it is so; some people no like 
Missionaries; they think they be very bad 
men. Other people think Missionaries be ver 
good meo.—G. I like Missionaries very well, 
1 think be very good men.—M. You come 
to Ceylon, I be very glad to see you.—G. 
Oh! I pray great deal God Almighty; I no 
want come to Ceylon.—M. It is very good to 
pray to God Almighty 5 all good people pray 
to God Almighty.—G. Yes; very good to 
pray to God Almighty. 

‘He then went to another part of the office ; 
but returned soon after, and re-commenced the 
conversation; which I insert, for the purpose 
of showing the strange conceptions which 
many of the natives entertain of distant coun- 
tries:—G. Do you know Mr. B——,and Mr. 
F——?—M. No.—G. Europe people too 
many castes to know all. Europe people live 
in streets; houses numbered, 1, 2,3, 4. You 
want find gentleman, you ask what number he 
live: then you go, you find him?—M. Yes. 
—-G. What street you live in in Europe?— 
M. You not know, if I were to tell you; Pe- 
ter-street.—G. Peter-street: what in Lon- 
don?—M. No; a great way from London; 
much far. He then retired; and I saw no 
more of him.” —p. 204. 


The narrative which runs through this 
work seems to have been written with 
much fidelity, In detached parts, its 
earlier branches have been long be- 
fore the public in various publica- 
tions, so that by many witnesses their 
truth is fully established; and in the 
subsequent portions, in which the au- 
thor bore an active part, nothing is 
given as a fact, that commits an out- 
rage on probability. The design of 
the work is not to give in circumstan- 
tial detail either the natural, the civil, 
or the political history of our Indian 
possessions, on which account their 
incidents occupy only a subordinate 
rank, The primary object of the au- 
thor is to trace the progress of the 
Wesleyan Mission to Ceylon and In- 
dia, and to view it in connection with 
the providence of God, which he in- 
variably acknowledges, considering 
human agency as only instrumental 
in the great work; and in this at- 
tempt he has been successful. 
No. 57.—Vot, V. 





Review.— An Appeal to the British 
Nation on the humanity and policy 9, 
forming a National Institution, for 
Preservation of Lives and Prop 
from Shipwreck. By Sir William 
Hillary, Bart. p. 26. London, Whit- 
taker, 1823. é 
Tue title-page comprises nearly all 
that this pamphlet contains. It urges 
the necessity of the institution that it 
recommends, and points out many ad- 
vantages that might be expected to 
result from its establishment. - But it 
lays down no plan, nor does it pre- 
scribe any specific mode of proceed- 
ing: this must be left for the decision 
of those by whom it may be formed. 
The author wishes its benevolence to 
be extended to those who suffer ship- 
wreck, and to all such as exert them- 
selves in rescuing the distressed ma- 
river from his perilous situation. 
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Review.—Original Essays and Letters 
on various Subjects. By J. Carstairs. 
p. 100. London. Taylor, 
igh Holborn. 


12mo. 
116, 1822, 

Tuis little work contains some useful 
observations, but scarcely any which 
may be deemed of importance, that 
have not been repeated again and 
again in various forms, especially those 
which apply to the adulteration offood, 
and the deleterious qualities of many 
articles in common use. It also con- 
tains many recommendations, which 
can hardly be reduced to practice, 
without generating evils more formi- 
dable than those which they are in- 
tended to remedy. The author per- 
ceives the disease, and nobly aims at 
its radical cure; but unfortunately he 
wants the power to apply the means 
by which the grand revolution is to be 
effected. As a task-master, he has 
pointed out an abundanee of work for 
those whom he addresses; but several 
of his letters, whi'e local in their ap- 
plication, are deficient in energy, and, 
on more occasions than oné, the themes 
are extremely puerile. 

In the poetical department, one 
article is entitled ‘‘ London as it is.” 
In this, among other enumerations, he 
describes 
** Cordwainers with their turning heels, 

And sheep-skin pumps for dancing reels.” 
A pair of these he seems to have put 
on i he took his journey to Par- 

; 
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nassus; bat finding the ground slip- 
pery at the foot of the mountain, he 
was unable to ascend, and his muse 
has recorded the disaster. 


oe 


Review.—A Sermon preached at Cra- 
ven Chapel, London, on Tuesday, May 
20th, 1823, before the Home Mission- 
ary Society, by Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. pp. 48. London. R. Baynes, 
Ivy-lane. 1823. ! 

Tue design of this excellent discourse 
is to abase human nature in its fallen 
condition, to exalt the sacred oracles, 
to ascribe salvation to the efficacy of 
divine grace, and to hide pride from 
man. The topics discussed are, “ the 
facts stated, the design of God in them, 
and the argument arising from them 
for the truth of the gospel.” 

In this discourse, the author proves 
that neither learning, philosophy, nor 
splendid talents, are in themselves suf- 
ficient to produce that thorough reno- 
vation of soul which is essential to the 
Christian character. Appealing to the 
sacred writings, he makes it apparent, 
that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called; but that God, in his infinite 
wisdom, hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise, and 
the weak things of the world to con- 
found the mighty, that no flesh should 
glory in his presence. Turning from 
the sacred pages to the subsequent 
history of Christianity, the same fact 
appears; the church of Christ in all 
ages having been indebted for its pros- 
perity to that omnipotent Power, which 
alone can render human efforts suc- 
cessful. 

-Adverting to the argument thence 
arising in favour of the divine origin 
of our holy religion, the author infers, 
that the early success of the gospel, 
under all the hostilities and obstacles 
with which it had to contend, furnishes 
an irresistible evidence in favour of its 
authenticity. The train of reasoning 
thus pursued, contains little that can 
be called original; but the arrange- 
ment is perspicuous; and the con- 
centration of the facts adduced, gives 
an additional strength to the con- 
clusion. 

The inferences drawn from the pre- 
ceding premises are,—that the same 
power which supported the first propa- 
gators of Christianity is still in opera- 
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tion, and that the promises of God still 
remain unrepealed. Hence, though 
opposition may appear formidable, 
though prejudices may be strong, and 
obstacles may seem unsurmountable, 
yet armed with a“ thus saith the Lord,” 
the missionaries have nothing to ap- 
prehend. Success must ultimately 
crown their efforts, God being with 
them; so that the truths which they 
preach, being mighty, must ultimately 
prevail, 

In the religious world, Dr. Wardlaw 
has been long known, both as a 
preacher and an author, and in neither 
character will his name suffer any dis- 
honour from the present publication. 
The style is simple but nervous, com- 
manding but unadorned, and derives 
from its perspicuity more real beauty 
than tropes and figares have ever been 
able to supply. 
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Review.— Hore Grammatice. The 
Signs of the Cases, the clearest Guide to 
Latin Syntax. By the Rev. S. Jones. 
Sve. pp.88. London. Offor, 44, 
Newgate-sireet. 1823. 

NotwitusTanDING the exertions 
which have been made of late years to 
facilitate the attainment of classical 
literature, we coincide in opinion with 
the author of the work now before us; 
that there is still room for improve- 
ment. And after a careful examina- 
tion of Mr. J’s. Hore Grammatice, we 
consider it well worthy the notice of 
gentlemen engaged in the education of 
youth. The little progress made by 
the generality of Latin pupils, affords 
a strong presumptive proof of the ob- 
jections to which the existing system 
is liable. Mr. J. has comprised the 
whole of syntax in twelve comprehen- 
sive rules. These rules are elucidated 
by useful observations and examples 
from the classics, which are intended 
to be occasionally read, without unne- 
cessarily burdening the memory. 

Mr. Lily’s system includes about 
thirty rules to prove the government, 
and to explain the use, of the dative 
case. Mr.J.has shewn, and we think 
satisfactorily, that one rule only is ne- 
cessary to teach children the proper 
application of this case. His opinion 
is corroborated by the respectable 
grammarians, Sanctius, Scioppius,and 
Vossius. According to the view of 
these grammarians, the accusative 
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case only can be governed by a verb. 
The dative is not in regimine, but is 
simply used to express Attribution. 
Or, to speak in language more intel- 
ligible to a child, ‘ The dative case is 
known by the sign TO or FOR, ex- 
pressed or understood.’ The excep- 
tions to this short rule will be best ac- 
quired by reading the classics, aided 
by the teacher’s observations. 

Dr. Russel, the highly respectable 
master of the Charter-house, has some 
time since laid aside the old system 
which Mr. J. deems liable to so many 
objections, on account of its intricacy 
and prolixity. We hope, for the sake 
of the rising generation, others may 
follow so good an example. And un- 
der an impression of the advantages 
to be derived from such a course, we 
recommend Mr. Jones’s Hore Gram- 
matice to the notice of the heads of 
schools. 
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Review.—The Methodist, a Comedy. 
pp. 53. London. Hatchard & Son, 
Piccadilly. 1823. 


Ir is the good fortune of this little 
book to have, what Edmund Cur! long 
since called “ a taking title-page,” and 
this, in modern days, always brings 
with it a strong recommendation. De- 
ficient in this, it might have demand- 
ed a passport to public patronage 
from a clear type and fine paper, but 
beyond this, its title to excellence can- 
not extend. 

Why it should be called a comedy, 
we are at a loss to conceive. The 
parts which pretend to be witty, are 
dull, and clumsily handled ; to satire, 
its pages can lay ne claim; and the 
argumentative portions are common- 
place, and frequently inconclusive: 
Of the author’s particular aim, we can 
hardly form any satisfactory conjec- 
ture; it being good or bad, friendly 
or unfriendly to revelation, just as the 
fancy of the reader may lead him to 
believe. The dialogues in the prose 
department are conducted without 
spirit or animation ; and in that which 
professes to be poetical, the most 
conspicuous point is, that the author 
Is a stranger to Parnassus. It ap- 
pears to be one of those works, 
which a shrewd tradesman, calculating 
upon the weakness and credulity of 
the public, presumes may be meta- 
morphoscd into coin, and its imposing 





name is well adapted to- fish: for 
orders. But we 1 be much de- 
ceived, if those who swallow this 
bait, do not, on perusing its Pages, 
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think that it was “ 
and when it is too late, 
“Wish their eighteen pence was in their purse.” 
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Revizew.—Herveiana ; or Graphic and 
_Literary Sketches ; illustrate of the 
Life and Writings of the Rev. James 
ervey, M.A. Part the Second; 
including a Cee iginal Let- 
ters. Compiled by John Cole. 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 


pp. 220. London. 
1823. 


THis is a stream of text running 
through a field of margin. The com- 
positor must have found it to be what 
is technically called “ a fat job,” and 
such also the author will find it, if he 
can obtain a tolerable sale; for al- 
though the book contains two hundred 
and twenty pages, and the price is five 
shillings, the whole might be com- 
prised in about thirty-six pages of the 
Imperial Magazine ; and if all those 
parts were expunged, that bave only 
a remote connection with the life of 
this excellent man, the remainder 
might be contained in little more than 
half this number. It presents, indeed, 
to the reader’s eye, several wood cuts, 
which could not be procured without 
expense, and also some fac-similes, 
both of which are decently executed ; 
but we perceive no reason why the 
public must be taxed with paying for 
the figure of a “ candlestick,” anda 
picture of “‘ the easy chair.” The cop- 
per-plate engraving of the rectory- 
house is neatly finished, In the typo- 
graphical department many imperfec- 
tions are visible. The ‘ register” is 
bad, the ‘“‘ margins” are unequal, and 
“monks” and * friars” frequentlymake 
their appearance. 

So far as this work contains a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Hervey, its 
pages will be perused with interest, 
although his fame has been long since 
established on an immoveable basis, 
which scarcely even a departure from 
truth can ever shake. e principal 
part, however, of the present delinea- 
tion has already made its appeal to 
the public, in several shapes ; so that 
the scattered rays of light which the 
author has collected, but barely tend 
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to irradiate a character, which has 
been rendered illustrious both in life 
and death. 

The letters which conclude this 
volume, though written on common 
topics, to his relatives and friends, in- 
variably breathe that spirit of piety 
for which their pious author was so 
justly distinguished. The style is less 
florid than that which appears in Mr. 
Hervey’s compositions that were de- 
signed for publication, but it is not 
on this account less excellent; nor 
will the sentiments contained in his 

rivate correspondence sustain any 

oss from being communicated without 
music, ora gaudy dress. Many ofthem 
were evidently never intended to ap- 
pear in print; hence, although their 
contents may be highly valuable to 
the persons to whom they were writ- 
ten, and to their friends, yet beyond 
this domestic circle, their influence 
mustbecome diminished: and several, 
we conceive, into whose hands they 
may fall, will feel no other interest in 
the perusal, than that which the name 
of James Hervey may excite. 


—__——- 


Revizw.—Flowers of Roman Poesy. 
12mo. pp. 82. London. Booth, 32, 
Duke - street, Manchester - Square. 
1823. 

Tue author of this work is to us‘un- 

known; and we think that the great- 

est proof of wisdom he has displayed, 
lies in the concealment of his name. 
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GLEANINGS,—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Methodist Conference.—The annual convoca- 


tion of the preachers belonging to this increas- 
ing body of Christians was held this year at 
Sheffield, when nearly 400 ministers were pre- 
sent. Soon after its commencement, a new cha- 
pel was opened by the Rev. Dr. A. Clarke, 
the place being crowded almost to suffocation. 
Prior to this time, a report had been either 
ignorantly or maliciously circulated, that the 
building was infirm ; in consequence of which, 
maltitudes attended with unfavourable im- 
pressions on their minds, alive to every suspi- 
cion, and under the influence of some iM-de- 
fined, bat boding apprehensions. Dr. Clarke 
had just —_— —- -4 ema when a tem- 
porary railing, that een put up to pro- 
tect an unfinished part, gave a on cml. 
This, operating upon the fears of the congre- 
. uced the greatest consternation. 
ceiving that the eastern side of the chapel 





was giving way, & eral rush took place 
both the epberles ana below, and in the 
midst of the confusion and disorder that imme- 
diately ensued, whole windows with their 
ironwork were forced out, every one providing 
for his own personal safety. In this commo- 
tion, more than adozen windows were either 
damaged or destroyed, and one of the lar 
doors at the western entrance was broken in 
two, and forced from its position. Upwards 
of four hundred panes of glass were reduced 
to atoms, and many of the pews were greatly 
damaged. In the confusion and pressure, 
some personal injuries were sustained, but 
happily nolives were lost——Nor was the pre- 
ceding the only disastrous circumstance that 
marked the commencement of the Conference. 
Among the preachers who repaired to Sheffield 
on this occasion, seven outside and two inside, 
with some other passengers, started from Hud- 
dersfield through Peniston, by the —- 
Fleece post-coach. They proceeded in safety 
to the hill called Shelley-bank, about six miles 
from Huddersfield, when, without locking the 
wheels or taking any precaution, the driver 
on the descent put his horses into full speed, 
observing, that ‘‘ if he could not make them 
ran up the hills, he would make them run 
down.” Being heavily laden, and movin 
with velocity, the coach increased in speed, 
and as it approached the bottom within about 
ten yards of the bridge, where there was a 
curve in the road, it upset with a tremendous 
crash, and in an instant laid all the passengers, 
eleven outside, and four inside, prostrate on 
the ground. The Rev. Mr. Sargent, who had 
oe been a preacher in the connection, and 
had been, during the preceding year, stationed 
at Scarborough, received so much injury, that 
after languishing from the Monday, when this 
disaster happened, until the following W ed- 
nesday, in a cottage where he was carried, 
he expired about eleven in the forenoon. The 
Rev. E. B. Lloyd, another preacher, of the 
Halifax circuit, was thrown by the side of Mr. 
Sargent, and so severely injared, that, al- 
though at first some hopes of his recover 
were entertained, he did not long survive his 
companion in labour and misfortune. The 
Rev. Jonas Jagger, another preacher, had his 
shoulder dislocated, and received several se- 
vere bruises. The Rev. John James had his 
ancle so severely sprained, that he returned to 
Halifax. The Rev. Messrs. Stephen Wilson, 
and Joseph Fearnside, were th bruised 
about the head. The Rev. John Heap escaped 
unhurt. These seven preachers were all on 
the outside. Within the coach were, the Rev. 
Zachariah Yewdall, and the Rev. Matthew 
Lamb. The former received a severe and 
dangerous contusion on the head, but the lat- 
ter suffered only some slight inconveniences 
from the fall. e other passengers, though 
somewhat injured, were enabled to parsue 
their respective journeys. At the coroner’s 
inquest held on the body of Mr. Surgent, the 
iy returned a verdict of manslaughter against 
ward Smith the driver, who has been com- 
mitted to York, to take his trial for the offence. 
——aAt this conference the Rev. Henry Moore 
was chosen president, and, independently of 
the preceding accidents, nothing of moment 
appeared to interrupt the general peace. Har- 
mony and brotherly love cairaly prevailed. 
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It , that during the last year, the in- 
crease of members throughout the anited 
kingdom amounted to about ten thousand. 
The conference closed on the evening of Au- 
gust 11th, about 8 o’clock, leaving a favour- 
able impression on the minds of the numerous 
spectators and observers, who witnessed the 
conduct of the preachers and their proceed- 
ings.——The York Herald states, that at this 
time, the pulpits of the Church, of the Metho- 
dist Prova. and of the Independent chapel, at 
Huddersfield, are all hung with mourning on 
account of the recent deuch of their respective 
ministers. 
Literary. 

Mad-house.—Two pamphlets have recently 
made their appearance, professing to detail 
* the crimes and horrors in the~ interior of 
Warbarton’s private mad-house, at Hoxton, 
commonly called Wbitmore-house.” Accord- 
ing to the statements which these pamphlets 
contain, the treatment of the unhappy inmates 
of this asylum, exceeds, if possible, in enormi- 
ty, the bratal indignities which the victims of 
the Bastile and of the Inquisition have been: 
destined to sustain. The pamphlets having an 
imposing aspect, urge the necessity of institat- 
ing an inquiry into the trath of their allegations. 
If the statements should appear correct, some 
remedy should be instantly a 3and if false, 
the propagators of the defamatory libel de- 


serve all the rigours of a prosecution. 

Jewish Periodical Publications Several of 
the most learned Jews resident in Paris, 
intend, it is said, to commence the publica- 
tion of a periodical work, devoted to the 
moral and social instruction of persons of their 
own religious persuasion. In Germany there 

are already two works of this description, the 
' Jeudedia, by M. Hornemann, at Berlin, and 
the Soulawith, by M. Frenkel, at’ Dessau. 


Scientific. 

Generating Curves.—Ina col. 677, this subject 
was introduced to the notice of our readers, 
since which time the inventor, Mr. Jopling, has 
been favoured with the following testimonial of 
the utility of an apparatus which he has invent- 
ed for generating curves of several divisions of 
his system. ‘ , 1823. We, the under- 
signed, have seen Mr. Joseph Jopling’s newly 
invented apparatus, for the organical descrip- 
tion of curved lines, and have also seen its 
mode of operation, and have inspected a great 
variety of curves which have been described 
by means of it. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that we regard this am prow as most sim- 
ple and ingenious, capable of producing, with 
the utmost facility, an indefinite variety of 
curves, comprehending those which have been 
the subject of mathematical research, and na- 
merous others, which cannot fail to be of great 
utility in naval architecture, in the ornamental 
departments of civil architecture, and in the 
formation of patterns in the imaginative regions 
of the arts. To mathematicians, the use of this 
apparatas will suggest a variety of inquiries in 
reference to new and curious curves, whose 
ee have not, as yet, been investigated ; 
while to architects, shipwrights, engravers, and 
many others, it will be found subservient to 
the most fertile and interesting applications.” 
(Signed) Olinthus Gregory, LL, D. professor of 





mathematics in the royal military academy ; 
S. H. Christie, m.a. of the royal military sends’ 
my; Arthur Aikin, to the society of 
arts, &c. ; Thomas Tredgold, civil engineer. 

New of Comets.—It appears that the 
late Mr. Cusac has left some anpublished 
papers on comets. He es them to be 
rege of water; that on return to perihelion, 
the solar rays (after sunset) strike on the mass 
of water,enter converging to the centre, where, 
after decussation, they emerge from the liquid, 

lobe diverging, and form the phenomenon iu 
the heavens, called the comet’s tail. As to the 
use of these watery bodies, he thinks they were 
formed by nature to assist in giving a due tem- 
rature to our system. 

Smoke of Lamps.—To prevent the smokin 
ofa lamp, soak the wick in strong vinegar, 
dry it well before you use it; it will then burn 
both sweet and P easant, and well repay the 
trifling trouble of preparing it. ' 

Velocity of Waves.—When a ship is saili 
in the same direction as the waves are proceed- 
ing, at the time that the log is hove, let a 
person observe the instant that the log is on 
the top of a wave, and give notice to one hold- 
ing a watch ; the person observing the wave is 
again to ~ notice when it just comes to the 
stern of the ship :—the length of the line be- 
tween the stern and the log will be the measure 
of the velocity of the waves for the 
interval of time; to which the rate at which 
the ship is sailing being added, the sum is their 


true ve — 

Nervous Paralysis.—In the academy of sci- 
ences at Paris, M. Majendie, a French physi- 
cian, lately produced a curious memoir on some 
recent discoveries relative to the nervous 
functions ; and cited the following fact :—One 
of his patients having experienced a violent 
disappointment, felt all the symptops of ap- 
proaching paralysis; but the suspension the 
nervous movement was so partial, that he could 
not take a step in advance; though he had the 
faculty of perfect motion backwards. When 
he wished to reach an object, he involuntarily 
retrograded ; and could not possibly control or 
counteract this disposition, which lasted four 
monibs.— W ould that all the professors’ coun- 
trymen now in Spain were afflicted with this 


a 

iti: — ities: King Alfred’s Palace.— 
Some splendid remains of antiquity were dis- 
covered, on the 4th of June last, in a field on 
the estate of W. Greenwood, Esq. of Brook- 
wood-park, in Hampshire. About two feet 
below the surface of the earth, various tesse- 
lated pavements, of the most beaatiful mosaic 
work, have been cleared, the colours still re- 
taining all their original vividness. A tradition 
exists in the neighbourhood, that a palace of 
king Alfred had stood on the site of this field ; 
which tradition has from time to time been con- 
firmed by various ancient reliques picked m4 
near the spot. In consequence of this legend, 
pits were sunk in different parts of the field, 
which have led to a result so interesting to the 
lovers of antiquity. The pavements, and part 
of the walls of six apartments, have been 
cleared ; and the workmen have already broken 
into more than one vault; in one of which a 
few coins, a Saxon vase, bones, &c. have been 
found ; and they are daily making further dis- 
coveries. 
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Deaf and Dumb.—The Deaf and Dumb esta- 
blishment, at Paris, since the death of the cele- 
brated Abbe Sicard, has been successfully 
superintended by M. Paulnier. The replies 
made by the pupils to the questions put to 
them by strangers, are occasionally very in- 
teresting. on of — being aes to oan 
co e, replied, “‘ Courage is that strength o 
soul which a rsists in braving the dangers aad 
the evils of life, even at the expense of our 
glory.” A similar question being put to an- 
other, with respect to the nature o poetry, his 
answer was, “‘ Poetry paints all that is sees, and 
adorns all that it paints.” ; 

ine.—The engine-man to the Glas- 

gow water company,(T. Hall,) having observ- 
ed the waste of fire when the steam-engine 
stops working, bas, instead of letting a constant 
supply of water into the boiler to compensate 
for the loss, recommended, that at each time 
the engine is stopped, water, to the depth of 
eighteen inches above its usual level, be poured 
in, by which, when the working is resumed, 
there is a sufficient supply of hot water, the 
steam is read y the moment it is required, and 
no increase of fuel, to heat the recently intro- 
daced fluid, is necessary. He has himself fol- 
— this method, with an evident saving of 
uel. 

A iegls Bolian Harp—Procure from the 
music shops a thin catgut, such as is used for 
the mandoline, the strings of which are not 
more than half the thickness of those used as 
first strings of a violin. Cut this into a length 
of from two to three feet, and stretch it across 
the lower part of the window-frame,by means of 
two tacks or small nails. The string may be 
elevated an eighth or a quarter of aninch above 
the bottom of the window-frame, which, in 
this case, acts as the sound board; the sash 
of the window must then be let down until it 
come within the same distance above the string. 
When this simple apparatus is thus arranged, 
and the door of the room closed, the most de- 
ligbtfal sounds will be heard,not quite so loud, 
bat to the full as fine and as varied as in the 
large Zoliav harp. A fire in the room, by pro- 
ducing that current of air which pats the string 
in motion, is always favourable ,and sometimes 
essential, to the effect. The string should be 
stretched tight until it return a distinct and 
clear tone, when flirted by the finger. 

Oil Gas.—From careful experiments which 
have been lately made with oil-gas, it is said 
to have completely answered the most sanguine 
expectations formed before the trial ; and it is 
asserted, that the light is beyond comparison 
more beaatifal, vivid, and brilliant, than any 
other species of flame hitherto known, besides 
being perfectly free from any offensive smell, 
smoke, or dirt. 

Lehigh Coal.—The American papers are fall 
of the praises of this valuable mineral. They 
state, that it sends out nearly double the heat 
of the Liverpool coal, and will burn consider- 
ably longer. One bushel, they say, goes as far 
as three of ourcoal. Its purity is without ex- 
ample or parallel, being 97 parts out of 100 
pure carbon. Hence it is admirably fitted for 
certain valuable purposes, to which the com- 
mon coal cannot be applied without a tedious 
and expensive process of preparation ; as, in 
smelting and air furnaces, in breweries, and in 
kitchens. In smelting iron ore and iron, be- 





sides requiring bat half the quantity of coal, 
and saving much time, it improves the qualit 
of the iron, rendering it more closely textured, 
tongher, and more malleable. 

igution.—A boat was lately launched 
on the river Seine, opposite the Louvre, at 
Paris, constructed on a new principle. It is 
moved by a wheel, similar to those of steam- 
boats, placed at the poop, which is turned 
a simple crank, directed bya man. The ex) 
riment succeeded perfectly, and the boat, with 
eight or.nine persons on board, rapidly de- 
scended the river towards St. Cloud. 

Acid Earth of Persia.—A small quantity of 
this natural production has been late oe 
from Persia, by Lieutenant-colonel righ 
the royal engineers. It is applied, by the m4- 
tives, to the same uses that lemons and times 
are elsewhere; namely, to make their sherbets, 
of which considerable quantities are used, wine 
being prohibited. 

Mr. Belzoni.—The Emperor of Morocco has 
withheld his consent to this axtorpicing tra- 
veller’s intended journey across Mount Atlas 
to Timbuctoo, alleging the distarbed state of 
the country as a reason for bis refusal. M. 
Belzoni, however, suspects that intrigue has 
been active againsthim ; bat, while he regrets 
the waste of time and means, expresses, with 
unabated ardour, his hopes of proceeding with 
better prospects in another quarter. 

Natural History.—A kind of grass, called 
Polygonum minus, abounds in the deserts of 
Ukraine. Towards the end of the month of 
June, this grass is torn up by the roots, which 
are coyered with maggots, of an oyal shape, 
that become indurated as soon as they are ex- 
posed to the air. These maggots are sold by 
the spoonful to merchants: they are then 
pounded, and water, in which they are steep- 
ed, with a little alam, assumes the colour of 
the most beautifal crimson. The wives of the 
Cossacks dye their thread with them; and the 
Russian merchants buy them for their wives to 
paint their faces with. The Polish Jews and 
the Armenians sell jarge quantities of them to 
the Turks, who employ them in dyeing their 
silks, their moroccos, the tails and manes of 
their horses, and their own hair, beards, and 
nails. From an experiment made at Moscow, 
it appears, that a pound of these maggots, 
which costs only one rouble, yields as much 
rouge as half a pound of cochineal. 

Polar Expedition—A letter from Captain 
Bennet of the Fame merchant vessel, dated 
St. Andrew’s, New Brauswick, July 4th, 1823, 
states, that on the first of June last he fell in 
with the Lord Exmouth, Captain Barrett, 
bound to Qnebec, from which he parted on the 
5th. While in company with the Lord Ex- 
mouth, on the day prior to their separation, in 
latitude 44°. 2’. N. longitude 27. W. Captain 
Barrett picked up a bottle covered with bar- 
nacles, in which was a paper having the fol- 
rowing words written on it:—‘‘ North Polar 
Expedition, Jan. 7th, 1822. This bottle was 


sent adrift in the North Polar sea, by the © 
, be 


officers of the North Polar expedition, being 
then frozen up, five degrees west of Melville 
Island. All well.” Such is the report, but 
its truth must be left to the development of 
time. 

Brick-making Machine.—By means of this 
invention, for which a patent has been granted 
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to a Mr. Thomas, at St. Petersburgh, not only 
bricks both solid and hollow can be made, bat 
tubes straight or crooked, cornices, flutes for 
columns, and other architectural ornaments. 
The patentee proposes to establish a model 
brick-yard, with improved ovens for baking 
bricks. By this machine, it is said that three 
or four men can produce from 10,000 to 12,000 
bricks daily, of different forms. 


Miscellaneous. 


Balloon Hoax.—On Monday, August 18th, 
vast multitudes assembled near White Condait 
Gardens, Islington, to witness the ascent of a 
balloon, which had been announced by pablic 
advertisement, as being larger than any other 
on which the eyes of Englishmen had been per- 
mitted to gaze. The moment of departure was 
fixed for three o'clock, accompanied with 
promises of punctuality, to which the specta- 
tors of similar exhibitions had not been accus- 
tomed. The inflation commenced at ten in the 
morning, and between two and three the 
swarms began to collect, many paying for 
admission into the gardens to beliold the pro- 
cess. Three, four, five, and even six o’clock 
came, but the balloon was not fully equipped. 
It was at length, between six and seven, turned 
adrift without either car or aéronaut, amidst 
the hisses of a disappomted populace. Con- 
fasion and disorder immediately followed. 
The enraged multitade commenced the work 
of destruction, by demolishing the palings 
which surrounded the garden, and by break- 
ing the windows, and injuring the trees. In 
vain the police officers endeavoured to pre- 
serve peace. Bricks flew in every direction ; 
some adjacent baildings in an unfinished state, 
furnishing missiles; and in an adjoining brick- 
maker’s yard, the damage done has been 
estimated at £150. The tumalt continued 
until about ten at night, when vengeance and 
disappointment having balanced the account, 
all except those who were detained by the 
doctors to have their wounds dressed, and by 
the police officers to be accommodated with a 
night’s lodging in the watch-house, retired to 
their homes, to relate the disasters of the 
balloon adventure. 

Monument for Burns.—Early in July, the 
monument, in honour of this distinguished 

oet, was completed at Ayr, by the tripod 

eing raised, and fixed on its summit. Fifteen 
mason lodges walked in procession, besides 
yeomanry, and a vast anlar of other specta- 
tors. The tripod was elevated to the summit 
of the edifice, amidst a flourish of trampets, 
and in a few moments became fixed. The 
height of this monument is about 70 feet. 

Salting of Hay.—The mixing of salt with hay 
that bas been indifferently saved, has been re- 
sorted to with advantage, both here and in 
America. The quantity which bas been found 
wost beneficial, is half a bushel for every ton or 
load; and the best mode of applying it is, to 
scatter it.as equally as possible among the 
hay, in forming the stack. The advantages of 
this practice are, that the salt in some degree 
counteracts the tendency to fermentation, and 
thus prevents mouldiness, and decreases the 
risk of firing, besides rendering the hay - 
ticularly palatable to horses, and cattle of all 
descriptions. The low price of salt, and the 
effects to be dreaded from the heavy rains at- 





tending the late hay-harvest, tender this pre- 
caution worthy the notice of the farmer. 

Lasus Nature.—A gentleman near South 
Petherton, has a duckling, with @ foot, per- 
wes 4 formed, growing from the top of the 

ead. 

Historical Items.—The discovery of the new 
world cost bat seventeen thousand ducats.— _ 
The Genoese, in the fifteenth century, sold 
Leghorn to the Florentines for a hundred thou- 
sand ducats.—Dunkirk was bought for ten 
millions of livres. 

Charles I~—The Rev. Daniel Turner, of Nor- 
ton-in-le-Moors, has in his possession the ori- 
ginal death-warrant of this unfortunate mo- 
uarch, with all the signatures complete. 

ing.—A pair of skates has lately been 
invented, that may be used upon any hard sur- 
face. Besides the advantage of skating at all 
times of the year, they will be well adapted to 
persons desirous of learning that healthfal 
amusement, bat who, through a just dread of 
the fatal accidents so frequent to skaters, dare 
not venture on the ice. 

Statue of Minerva.—It was supposed that 
repeated researches had completely exhausted 
Mount Palatin of its classic stores: lately, 
however, there was found in a vineyard, be- 
longing to the English college at Rome, in the 
interior of an ancient chamber, and at the depth 
of about a foot, a fine statue of Minerva. The 
head and the right hand are wanting, but in 
every other respect it is in a perfect state of 
preservation, and of exquisite execution. It is 
entirely draped, and the left hand is enveloped ; 
the folds of the back part of the figure are of 
equal grate and taste with those of the front. 
An Aigis, studded with stars, covers the 
breast. 

Somnolency.—A singular affection has been 
observed in a mendicant, aged 79, in, the in- 
firmary of Mentz. This man slept, without 
waking, eighty days: when they sought to 
awaken him by violent shaking, he sometimes 
uttered an inarticulate sound,.and would swal- 
low two or three spoonfuls of wine and broth, 
and then relapse into Lis usual state. All sti- 
mulants were applied in vain, and on the 
eightieth day he expired. 

Ancient Battle-axe.—A very fine specimen of 
an ancient flint battle-axe, or celt, was lately 
dug up near St. Andrew’s, in Scotland. The 
stone is of a grey or dove colour, with a few 
returning veins of a darker and a lighter tint. 
It is highly polished, and as perfect asif newly 
made. At its larger end, which is three inches. 
in breadth, it is brought to a sharp edge in @ 
beautifel manner, while its smaller end, nearly: 
two inches broad, is more blant. The lengt 
is one foot, the greatest thickness not quite 1% 
inch, and its weight about Ib. 4oz. is was 
probably the war-weapon of some great chief 
among the Britons, Gauls, or Celts; or it 
might be the sacrificial instrament belonging 
to some mysterious priest in those remote 
days. ‘ 

reservation Fish.—For ensuring the 
sweetness of fish conveyed by land-carriage, 
the belly of the fish should be opened, and the 
internal parts sprinkled with powdered char- 
coal. The same material will restore impure 
or even putrescent water to a state of perfect 
freshness.—The inhabitants of Cadiz, who are 
necessitated to keep in tanks the water for 
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culinary uses, had recourse, daring the siege 
they sustained by the armies of Bonaparte, to 
the foregoing simple, yet efficacious remedy of 
an evil which they had long endured. — 

Fly Water.—To destroy flies, water is gene- 
rally impregnated with some poisonous ingre- 
dient, and sweetened either with sugar or 
treacle, to make it alluring. This, unforta- 
nately, renders it attractive to children, and 
scarcely a summer passes, in which we do not 
hear of some hol ident occurring 
from this dangerous preparation. The public 
are informed, that four pennyworth of the 
chips of Quassia wood, boiled in a quart of 
table-beer, aud sweetened with a little su 
or treacle, will prove fatal to these trouble- 
some insects, without destroying human life, 
should the infusion be drunk through indiscre- 
tion or mistake. 
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Riterary Motices. 


Just Published. 
A Portrait of the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. 
Minister of the Caledonian Church, Cross- 
street, Hatton-garden. Proofs on fine India 
paper, 12s.—ditto, plain, 9s. 

In two vols. 8vo. £1. 12s. in boards. A Me- 
moir of Central India, including Malwa and 
adjoining provinces, with the History and co- 
pious [llustrations of the past and present Con- 
dition of that Country; with an original Map, 
Tables of the Revenue and Population, a Geo- 
logical! Report, and compreheusive Index. By 
Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. K.L.S. 
In Svo. price 5s. 6d. boards. Remarks on 
the External Commerce and Exchanges of Ben- 
gai, with Appendix of Accounts and Estimates. 

The Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A. 
with fine portraits by Cruikshank. 8yo. 2s, 
Hints on the Nature of a Christian Church, 
and on the Priuciples of Dissent. By James 
Hargreaves. 

A Memoir of the late Rev. Elliot Jones, 
Missionary to Hayti. By D. Fraser. 3s. 6d. 

Part I. price 3s. Scientia Biblica, being a 
copious collection of Parallel Passages for the 
iHustration uf the New Testament. 

Sermons designed to illustrate the Doctrines, 
Experience, and Practice of Primitive Christi- 
anity. By W. P. Burgess. Price 3s. See 
advertisement on the cover. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Joseph Benson. 
By the Rev. James Macdonald. Price 10s. 6d. 
tn one vol. Svo. 

Letters chiefly Doctrinal. By the late Rev. 
Joseph Benson. To which is added, a charge 
ony ne ag to seven Missionaries to Africa and 

e 
Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, minister ‘of 
Henry IV. of France, abridged. By A. Jamie- 
eon. Intwovols. 18mo. With portraits. 6s. 
boards. 

The Graces; a Classical Allegory, interspers- 
ed with Poetry, and illustrated with explana- 
tory notes, together with a poetical fragment, 
entitled ‘* Psyche among the Graces.” Trans- 
fated from the German of Christopher Martin 
Wieland. 12mo. 1s. boards. 

Preparing for the Press. 

A Critical Analysis of the Rev. E. Irving’s 
Grations and Arguments, interspersed with 
Bemarks on the Composition ofa Sermon. By 
Philonous. Dedicated to the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London. 



















































Sermons, and Plans of Sermons, on many of 
the most important texts of Holy Scripture, 
By the late Kev. Joseph Benson. 

In the Press. 

The Continuation of Booth’s Analytical Dic- 
tionary of the English Language is now in the 
press, and the several parts will be published, 
successively, at short intervals. The printing 
of the Second Part was necessarily delayed for 
the purpose of calculating, with some degree 
of probability, the namber of copiés that would F 
be required. 

Remarks on Spain, descriptive of the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants, constitu- 
tion, troops, party feelihg, present state of 
trade, &c. By John Bramsen. One vol. 8vo. 

Select Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
and of the Regency. Extracted from the 
German Correspondence of Madame Elizabeth 
Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans. In one vol. 8vo. 

The Seventh and Eighth Parts of Count Las 
Cases’ Journal, which will complete that work, 


eR 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


_—_ 


‘4. 

A correspondent asks—Which makes the 
greater and more lasting impression on the 
mind; that which is exclusively taught by an- 
other, or that which it acquires by dint of close 
application and study? 


2. 
W. A. asks—Are Christians to be considered 
Dissenters from the Jewish religion, or not ? 


3. 

A Constant Reader would gladly be informed 
—What are the unavoidable expenses ofa col- 
legian at Eton or Oxford, yearly? and whe- 
ther a young man of ordinary abilities, and un- 
blemished character, without interest, would 
find much difficulty in obtaining a curacy after 
having been at College ? ‘ 


J, H. B. of Newark, asks—What will pre- 
vent red ink from corrupting ? 
The same correspondent also asks—As it is 
probable that wheat during the ensuing year 
will be affected with the Ustilago or smut, 
what is the most —— remedy? 


T. C. asks—What is the reason that some 
kinds of fish, when hung up in dark‘places, ap- 
pear to reiect a strong light? 

An Inquirer asks—How is it that the moon is 
coustantly visible to the inhabitants of the 
Polar Regions? 8. 


A Constant Reader solicits insertion for the’ 
following observations and query :—‘* Permit 
me to make an inquiry of some of your astro- 7 

ical corr ts, respecting the rising of — 
the stars as mentioned in Ovid’s Fasti, trans- 
lated by Massey. The Hyades are said to rise 
on the 2d of May--Centaurus on the 3d of the 
same month— Pegasus on the 7th of March—and — 
Auriga on the Ist of May. Owing, probably, to 
my imperfect knowledge, I can neither make 
the above constellations rise cosmically, achro- 
nically, nor heliacally,and shall be obliged by ~ 
any of your learned contributors elucidating ~ 
this subject.” 








_ Errata.—Col. 650, line 30, for ‘ 1 to 4’, read 
*1to3.”’ Col. 651, line 5, for There are,. read 
These are. 
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